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MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 

7 Ministry appears to be in the position of an invalid 

who in the restlessness of debility constantly tries to 
gain ease by some trifling shift or turn on his couch. It 
cannot keep still for a week, and a new attempt to gain 
ease is now announced in the shape of what is termed the 
retirement of Mr. Moysent. That unfortunate possessor 
of Ministerial honours is to be got rid of because it has 
been discovered that the Post Office has become too big a 
concern for mediocrity to manage. It is, indeed, impossible 
to conceive a greater damper to Parliamentary ambition 
than that which it has been Mr. MonsEx1’s lot to offer for 
contemplation. It appears that he was selected to fill the 
office of Postmaster-General on the two grounds that his 
appointment would please the Ultramontanes, and that the 
office was so unimportant that even Mr. Monsett could fill 
it. Mr. Monsett thoroughly appreciated the reasons which 
had led to his appointment. He was expected to be a cipher, 
and he behaved like the cipher; he was expected to be.. 
He made no attempt to control the machinery of the 
office of which he was nominally the head. His subordinates 
disposed of vast sums of money without taking the trouble 
even to let Mr. Monseit know what was being done, and 
corresponded directly the Cuancettor of the Ex. 
CHEQUER. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Scupamore managed or mis- 
managed the Post Office between them, and saved 
themselves much time and worry by ignoring Mr. Monseu 
altogether. The gratification of the Ultramontanes was 
considered to lie in Mr. MonseEtu’s being called Postmaster- 
General and receiving his salary, and to be quite inde- 
pendent of his doing anything for his money. It was, 
indeed, necessary to use his name for the publication of an 
absurd and vexatious edict forbidding the transmission of 
stamps by post, and he had to undergo the humiliation, if 
his weak mind is capable of understanding the meaning 
of the term, which was involved in having immediately 
to revoke this edict in deference to the opinion of the 
House of Commons. But in general there was no occa- 
sion to disturb him from the repose of utter insignificance. 
When the scandals of the misappropriation of Post Office 
money and of the Zanzibar Contract were revealed, he told 
with gentle candour the story of the process by which he 
had been reduced to amere nonentity in hisown office. He 
did not complain, or show any signs of irritation. He 
merely entreated the House of Commons to observe that 
he was a good, harmless, inefficient sort of man, and craved 
indulgence on that unanswerable plea. Censure and criti- 
cism were thus disarmed, and no one had a hard word for 
this mildest and humblest of officials. His punishment has 
now come in as mitigated a shape as possible. He was not 
at once removed from the sphere of mischief, like the fiery 
Ayrton and the irrepressible Lowe. He was allowed, when 
the first transformation of the Ministry was made, to go on 
calling himself Postmaster-General. Even now, when histurn 
has come, he is not abruptly dismissed. He is to continue, 
in the humorous language of official life, dischargi 
the duties of his post until his successor is appoin 
and that is not to be before October; so that during Sep- 
tember, at any rate, he is to have the pleasure of exhibiting 
that mediocrity of intellect in the conduct of his department 
which he has been given to understand will no longer suffice 


for its proper management. 
That this should be the end of a long Parliamentary 


career, and of an attempt to please the Ultramontanes, 
suggests many reflections as to the vanity of human wishes 
and purposes. But we are obliged to forget Mr. MonsELL 
when we are told that his retirement is only the prelude to 


a further transformation of the Ministry on a large scale. 
The basis of the Giapstong Cabinet appears to be that so” 
long as Mr. Grapstone is Premier anybody else may be 
anything without making much difference. ‘lhe whole com- 
position of the Cabinet is thus thrown open to speculation, 
and kind friends of the Government are at liberty to make 
any suggestions they please as to the distribution of offices. 
The last scheme that has been started with somewhat of a 
solemn and semi-official air is that the Duke of Arcyi1 
should be discovered to be weary and ill, and should take 
Lord ABERDARE’s place, that Lord AbrrparE should get any 
little post he can lay his hands on, and that Mr. Lowz 
should leave the Home Office and rule over India. This, it 
is thought, will be a source of much ease and comfort to 
the Ministry, because, by the time the remote Indians have 
begun to be dissatisfied with Mr. Lowe, the whole Cabinet 
will probably be out of office; whereas the calamities he 
would cause by being at the Home Office would be imme- 
diately felt, and the Ministry would suffer for them at once. ’ 


Mr... Lows is to at Sheffield next week, and may 
e 


possibly give some hint of the feelings which the suggestion 
has awakened in his mind. But even if he keeps a discreet 
silence, it will be difficult to conceive that he can regard with 
equanimity a proposal to remove him from an office which 
he has not held a month, on the ground, not that he has mis- 
conducted himself in it, but that he is by nature so dis- 
agreeable and wrongheaded that he is sure to misconduct 
himself in it. To acquiesce in such a view of his character 
and probable conduct would be an avowal of defeat and 
disgrace which Mr. Lowe might prefer to avoid by 
resigning office altogether. The framers of these schemes 
of Ministerial reconstruction appear to omit from their con- 
sideration the possibility of men of some eminence thinking 
that to form a part of the Ministry in its present dilapidated 
condition is no such great gain after all. It is said that 
part of Mr. Giapstonn’s new arrangements should be the 
inclusion in the Ministry of a certain number of conspicuous 
independent Liberals, and the claims of Mr. Bouvertm and 
Mr. Harcourt are especially selected for recognition. What 
office is proposed for Mr. BouveriE is not divulged. The 
startling thought seems to have occurred that he might be 
made Home Secretary, but to have died away as too big for 


utterance. But a post has been contrived for Mr. Harcourt 


by suggesting that Mr. Monsett should be replaced by 
Mr. Ayrton, who is pronounced to be exactly the man to 
look after letters, and who certainly would vex the soul of 
Mr. Scupamore in a way that would amply punish him for 
any misdeeds of which he may have been guilty. This 
would leave the office of Judge-Advocate-General open, and 
as it is an office which has a judicial flavour about it, it 
would, it is imagined, exactly suit the taste of Mr. 
Harcovrt. 

If humble posts of this kind are offered to Mr. Bouveriz 
and Mr. Harcourt and are accepted by them, that will be 
their affair, and the public will have no reason to complain. 
Considering that when Mr. Guapsrone’s Ministry was 
formed the Under-Se ship of Foreign Affairs was 
offered to and refused by Mr. COURT, no one can say 
that five years afterwards, when the Ministry is in a state 
of collapse, the post of Judge-Advocate-General, which has 
been kept in abeyance for years as a useless sinecure, is 
above his pretensions. But if the Government wants to 
secure the services or the silence of conspicuous independent 
Liberals, and can get what it wants at such a price, it must 
be allowed that it will get it uncommonly cheap. What is 
the of holding a minor office for a few months under 
an inistration that is struggling daily for existence ? 
The independent member gives up his position, his pleasure, 
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his power, when he takes office; he must speak as he is 
told, defend the measures of his superiors, and toil through 
we hours in order to make and keep a House. 
Even when the Ministry goes out, he is still a humble part 
of the recognized Chpcesnes and has to obey his leaders 
when out of office almost as much as when they were in 
office. The temptation seems exceedingly small, and it 
may be added that a member to whom such a bargain is 
now proposed will naturally think of his constituents. It 
certainly is no recommendation to electors that a candidate 
should be associated with the present Ministry, and a seat 
might be safe enough if sought for by an independent 
Liberal, which would be greatly endangered if the candi- 
date appeared as the holder of some tiny Ministerial ap- 
pointment. If the Government could be strengthened by 
the admission to its bosom of some of the leading Liberals 
outside it, the gain might counterbalance the cost of dis- 
appointing some of those obscurer followers of the Govern- 
ment who think they have earned promotion by fidelity and 
length of service. But the probability is that what is 
proposed will be found impossible, and that no strength can 
accrue to the Government from this source. Nor is it in 
the least likely that any further transmutations in the 
existing Ministerial circle can do any good to the Government. 
To push Lord Aperpare and Mr. Lows out of offices which 
they have only held for a few weeks in order to put some one 
else in, and to contrive new holes for the outgoing Ministers, 
will only increase the impression of weakness and in- 
capacity for the effective discharge of administrative duties 
which the Government has created. There may be reasons 
not known to the public for further changes. Discord and 
jealousy may need to be appeased, or Mr. GLADSTONE may 

ve cause to think that, unless he makes new arrangements, 
business cannot be carried on. For such reasons it may be 
worth his while to incur the risk of producing a bad etfect 
on publie opinion by another recast of his Cabinet. But the 
fact that he has to make another change, and cannot face 
Parliament again with the present distribution of his forces, 
must do him some harm in general estimation, and cannot 


possibly do him any good. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHY OF BRUNSWICK. 


: er will of the crazy and disreputable prince who was 
notorious as titular Duke of Bruxswick is worthy of 
his career. It may be doubted whether the document ought 
not to be considered invalid through the indications which 
it contains of partial or possible derangement. Ifthe Duke 
of Brunswick was not strictly insane, his character was 
formed after the type of the more extravagant and vicious 
Roman Emperors, whose moral perversity often seemed 
to affect their intellectual condition. His first care is to 
ap for an inquiry into the cause of his death and 
or the disposal of his body; and he then requires the 
erection of a gorgeous monument to perpetuate as long 
as possible the memory of an ignominious existence. A 
number of physicians are to ascertain whether he has 
been poisoned; and his remains are to be deposited 
at Geneva in a mausoleum above ground in a dignified 
and prominent position. Over the tomb is to be erected 
an equestrian statue of the deceased, and in his un- 
worthy company are to be placed effigies of his famous 
grandfather, and of his father who died gloriously at 
Waterloo. The executors are enjoined to spare no expense, 
and to employ the most celebrated artists. Having as far 
as possible indulged his posthumous vanity, the testator 
next proceeds to gratify his feelings of resentment. The 
executors are prohibited from entering into any com- 
promise with his brother the reigning Duke, or with his 
distant kinsmen the Hanoverian princes. Finally, all his 
property, real and personal, including rights which are 
scarcely the subject of testamentary disposition, are, subject 
to a few legacies, given absolutely to the city of Geneva. 
The enumeration of the details of his property recalls pas- 

from English dramatic poets who have sometimes 
revelled in the description of imaginary wealth. Castles, 
domains, forests, estates, mines, saltworks, hotels, houses, 
parks, libraries, gardens, quarries, diamonds, jewels, silver, 
pictures, horses, carriages, and many other items, swell the 
catalogue of riches which failed to secureto the head of the old- 
est House in Europe the smallest consideration or respect. 
All these things it may have been in the Duke’s power to 
devise and to bequeath ; but other assets will scarcely be 
realized by the city of Geneva. “ That important part of 


“our fortune which has been taken by force from us and 
“kept since 1830, with all the interests in our Duchy of 
“ Brunswick ”—a phrase which has perhaps been mistrans- 
lated—will scarcely be claimed by the legatees or sur- 
rendered by the actual holders. It may be presumed that, 
according to the law of the Canton of Geneva, the will 
will operate on the personalty, unless it is set aside on the 
ground of unsoundness of mind. Difficult questions may 
arise as to the lands and houses which are devised; and 
the property which is attached to the Dukedom of Bruns- 
wick was clearly not at the disposal of a prince who had 
been long since dethroned. It seems that a previous will 
in favour of the Prince Imperial of France was revoked in 
1870, either on the declaration of war or after the disaster 
of Sedan. Any feeling of patriotic indignation against the 
wanton assailant of his native country would have been 
entirely foreign to the character of the banished Duke. The 
will had probably been framed in the hope of embroiling 
France and Germany, and it may have been revoked when 
the beneficiary had become incapable of asserting by force 
vexatious claims on a German dukedom. 


The fortunes of the great House of Wetr, which culmi- 
nated at the beginning of the thirteenth century in the 
person of Henry the Lioy, revived, after a long period of 
obscurity when the head of the younger branch of the 
family of Brunswick married the daughter of the English 
princess ExizaneTH, Queen of Bohemia, and obtained the 
erection of his duchy into a ninth Electorate. Duke Ferpt- 
nanp of Brunswick, younger brother of the reigning Duke 
of the elder branch, one of the ablest among the lieutenants 
of Freperick the Great, commanded the English contingent 
at the battle of Minden. His nephew commanded the 
Prussian army which invaded France in 1792; and he might 
probably have occupied Paris if he had not been deluded 
into calculated inaction by Danron and Dvwovriez, who 
flattered him with the empty hope of ascending the 
throne of France. His considerable military reputation 
was compromised when he fell at the battle of Auerstadt ; 
and his son, the father of the deceased Duke, could only 
sustain the character of his House by his gallant death in 
the field of battle. The heir to the dukedom grew up an 
imbecile tyrant; and the German Diet contirmed the 
sentence of deposition which had already been anticipated 
by a popular revolution in 1830. The Dukes and other 
minor princes of Germany had from time immemorial 
acknowledged the superiority of the Emperor; and they 
were in certain respects amenable to the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Courts. Under the Federal Constitution which 
had been substituted at Vienna for the old organization, 
the Diet succeeded to a right of interference which was 
not wholly inoperative for the restraint of petty potentates. 
The Dukedom of Brunswick corresponds in extent and 
population to an average English county; and even if the 
theoretical right of sovereignty had been absolute, it is 
obvious that the ruler of a petty province cannot, in 
the midst of well-governed States, really exercise the 
powers of a despot. In the eighteenth century the 
Dukes of Brunswick, though their allegiance was ex- 
clusively due to the Empire, had, like many of the minor 
princes in the North, become practically dependents of 
Prussia. The ducal dynasty owes the retention of its 
dominions to its fortunate weakness. In 1866 Brunswick 
necessarily adopted the cause of Prussia, while Hanover 
rashly affected an impracticable and ruinous independence. 
Notwithstanding the progressive consolidation of Germany, 
it is not impossible that the successors of the present 
Emperor may continue his policy of preserving as far as 
possible the rank and authority of the princes of the 
Federation. 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick is childless and ad- 
vanced in years. At his death the succession to his 
dominions will probably be determined by mixed consider- 
ations of law and expediency. The ex-King of Hanover, 
whose ancestors branched off in the sixteenth century from 
the House of Brunswick-WoLFrENBUTTEL, is probably the 
nearest kinsman of the reigning Duke in the male line; 
bat a minute knowledge of treaties and family compacts 
would be required before the right of succession could 
be determined. The reigning families of Germany 
often exercised a power of modifying the strict rules 
of inheritance by contracts of so-called hereditary frater- 
nization which created between the parties a reciprocal 
right of succession. As the Houses of Hanover and Bruns- 
wick have been repeatedly connected by intermarriage, it ig 
not improbable that they may have formed between them- 
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selves ents which may affect the title to the 
dukedom. ‘The history of Germany down to the fall of the 
Roman Empire furnishes innumerable instances of quarrels 
on rights of succession, which were occasionally decided by 
agreement or litigation, and not unfrequently by war. In 
recent times the title of the Duke of AvGusrensura to 
Holstein was only established to be set aside, first by the 
Great Powers of Europe, and afterwards by the victorious 
arms of Prussia. The heir of Brunswick will owe his suc- 
cession to the uncontrolled choice of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. It may be conjectured that the 
Emperor would not be unwilling to grant the dukedom to 
the King or Crown Prince of Hanover in compensation 
for the loss of their kingdom; but the Hanoverian 
family have since their full constantly preferred to 
their own material interests the empty assertion 
of their rights as legitimate Pretenders. ‘The King of 
Haxover would have welcomed the success of France 
against Germany if the war of 1870 had resulted in the 
restoration of his dominions. Henceforth an indispen- 
sable condition of the exercise of nominal sovereignty in 
Germany will be loyal adherence to the constitution of the 
Empire. If the princes of Hanover refuse compliance with 
the terms, the Duchy of Brunswick will be annexed to 
Prussia, or perhaps to the German Empire; or it will be 
transferred at the pleasure of the Emperor to some less im- 
practicable nominee. The Duke of Camprincr, who comes 
after the family of Hanover as next-of-kin to the Dukes of 
Brvnswick, is supposed to share their disapproval of the 
annexation of the kingdom to Prussia. It may be doubted 
whether the English Commanver-1n-Culer would care to 
exchange his English rank and allowances for a petty 
foreign dukedom; and as the Duke of Camprivce is un- 
married, his succession would only postpone the necessity 
of providing for the ultimate disposal of the territory. The 
sons of the Queen of ExGianp are, according to German 
law, utter strangers tothe succession. The unionof Bruns- 
wick with the distant principality of Coburg-Gotha would 
be awkward and inconvenient; and it would scem an 
absurd alternative to convert a second English prince into 
a little German potentate. It is barely possible that the 
Court of Russia might be gratified by the transfer of the 
vacant dignity to the son-in-law of the Emperor ALEXANDER, 
but such an arrangement would have been more probable 
thirty years ago than at the present time. It matters little, 
except to the three hundred thousand inhabitants of the 
duchy, how the question of succession or annexation 
may be finally settled ; but the German princes will watch 
with natural anxiety the manner in which the Imperial 
Government may think fit to deal with a lapsed fief, or 
vacant possession. If the Empire is declared to be the heir 
of all princely families which may happen to die out, the 
same process will have commenced by which some great 
European kingdoms were originally constituted. The 
Imperial Government is probably not anxious to accelerate 
the centralization of nominal as well as of real authority at 
Berlin. The minor potentates are never again likely to be 
tempted into connivance with alien enemies or invaders, for 
the reigning families would be summarily deposed by their 
subjects if they were guilty of treason to the nation. It 
happened by an odd coincidence that the late Duke of 
Brvnswick protested in his will, not against the aggressions 
of Prussia, but against the alleged injustice of the de- 
throned King of Hanover. 


THE FUSION, THE CHURCH, AND THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

“— seems a disposition in Paris, at all events among 

the Republicans, to underrate the probability of a 
serious attempt being made to place the Count of Cuamzorp 
on the throne. The visit of the Count of Panis to 
Frohsdorf took the public by surprise, and most people 
jumped at once to the conclusion that everything was pre- 
pared for a Restoration. Now they see that there is still a 
great deal to be arranged; and they are consequently 
tempted to goto the other extreme, and to assume that, 
because nothing has been done yet, nothing will be done 
at any time. They forget that the Fusionists have no real 
reason for hurrying matters. It is very important that they 
should have resolved upon a course of action by the time that 
the Assembly meets in November, but there is no need 
that their policy should be cut, dried, and published in the 
newspapers by the 1st of September. A premature dis- 


closure would be likely to do them harm rather than good. 
It would give notice to the Republican party of the point 
at which the attack is to be made, and thus supply a definite 
urpose to their preparations for resistance. The fact, that 
the obstacles which have stood in the way of any real co- 
operation between the two parties among the Royalists 
have not been removed hardly proves that they will be still 
in existence two months hence. Supposing that the Count of 
Cuamporp has shown himself impracticable upon the question 
of the flag or the charter, nothing would be gained by an- 
nouncing it. He may change his mind, or some new and more 
ingenious combination may succeed in satisfying scruples 
which have hitherto survived every suggestion of com- 
promise. The proposal that the white flag and the tri- 
colour shall both be used, the one as recalling the ancient 
glories of the French Monarchy, the other as symbolizing 
the modern victories of the French army, is in itself suffi- 
ciently reasonable ; and it is difficult to believe that, if a 
Restoration should prove to be otherwise possible, it 
would come to nothing on such a trifle as this. The 
difficulty about a charter is more serious, because 
the two sections of the Royalists are equally opposed, the 
one to a restoration in which a Constitution is imposed 
upon the Sovereign by the Legislature, the other to a 
restoration in which the Legislature accepts a Constitution 
from the Sovereign. It may turn out, however, that 
there is no imperative necessity for a Constitution being 
either imposed or accepted. France has got along very 
well without one for the last two years and a half, and 
though the Provisional Government has been found incon- 
venient, it has been by reason of the uncertainty as to its 
ultimate character, not of any technical defects. If the 
Assembly were to proclaim the Count of Caamzorp King, 
there would be no diffienlty in adding a Second Chamber 
and introducing such limitations as may be thought neces- 
sary in the suffrage without the words Charter or Constitu- 
tion being even spoken. France has all the essentials of a 
working Constitution already, and so long as she has a 
Legislature—a blessing of which the Count of Cuamporp 
probably does not propose to dispossess her—the means of 
adding to or modifying those essentials lie ready to hand. 
Even the Count himself probably sees that his chance of 
success is far greater than it has ever been before; and though, 
left to himself, he might prefer the gratification of his own 
obstinacy to the Crown of France, it is not likely that he will 
be left to himself. The most serious feature, perhaps, of the 
monarchical movement in France is its association with reli- 
gion. The Roman Catholic Church has once more defini- 
tively allied herself with the Legitimist cause. In ail the 
crowds of pilgrims who throng the sanctuaries of La Salette 
or Paray-le-Monial, there is probably not one who does not 
pray for the restoration of Henry V. as well as for the resto- 
ration of Pivs IX. This association with religion is an 
element at once of weakness and of strength. To the 
French middle class, no doubt, it is an additional obstacle to 
be got over. They do not like priestly domination, and they 
would much rather have their lives and properties made safe 
in this world without being troubled to make their souls safe 
in another. On the other hand, it is rather hard now- 
adays to get up much enthusiasm for hereditary Monarchy, 
and yet in fighting the Republicans enthusiasm is a most 
valuable weapon. The Church is in the highly advanta- 
geous position of having a large stock of enthusiasm to 
dispose of. There is apparently a genuine revival of reli- 
gious feeling in France, and the clergy have had it very much 
in their own power to decide whether it should be turned 
to the account of any one political party. The character of 
the Count of Cnawsorp has determined them to use it in his 
favour. Heyry V. will not only be a good Catholic at 
home; he will be a good Catholic abroad; and at present 
this is the more essential qualification of the two. He will 
be the only Sovereign in Europe who has any personal zeal 
for the Popr—any desire, that is, to see his temporal 
dominions restored to him irrespectively of political con- 
siderations. M. Tiers is sound on the Roman question, 
but then he is sound for political reasons, and _ political 
reasons may change. If M. Turers had seen his way 
to securing the Italian alliance for France, the Porz 
might have been confined to the Vatican for the 
rest of his life, even thozgh he were to double, in- 
stead of equalling, the years of Peter. ‘This is not the 


_kind of support which the Roman Catholic Church 


wants. It will put up with it if it can get nothing better, 
and some of its shrewder politicians might even have pre- 
ferred it as being likely to wear longer. But the Count of 
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Cuamsorn’s devotion to the Porr for the Porr’s own sake 
is naturally more to the taste of Pivs IX., and the influence 
of the Church in France has been given unreservedly to the 
itimists. It is not only as supplying the aid of religious 
enthusiasm that this adds strength to the Royalist cause ; it 
supplies, what in the present instance may be almost as 
uable, a means of bringing the Count of CHamporD to 
reason. If there is anybody who can make him tolerate the 
tricolour and recognize modern institutions it is the Pops; 
and though the Porr is as obstinate as the Count of 
CuamporD where his own prerogatives are concerned, he 
has only a v moderate reverence for other people’s 
rerogatives. He is not likely to see the Count making up 
is mind to throw away his last and best chance without 
trying to change his purpose, and when Prvus IX. preaches 
concession, the sermon will at all events have the force of 
novelty. On the whole, therefore, we think it probable that 
November will find the Fusionists still bent upon carrying 
out their aim. 


A good deal has been made of a speech of the Duke of 
Broeie’s, in which he preached the necessity of union 
among Conservatives, and called upon all honest men to 
rally round Marshal MacManon. Some critics have treated 
this speech as though it were intended to mark his disap- 
— of Fusionist projects. This view seems to be 
ounded on a misconception of the Duke of BroGiir’s 
position. He isnot himself a Fusionist ; he is the leader of that 
Conservative Coalition of which the Fusionists are one 
element among several. If they were to succeed in absorb- 
ing these several elements, or were to become so unmis- 
takably the strongest section of the Coalition that the 
alienation of the other sections would be a matter of no 
moment, the Duke of Broce would no doubt declare in 
favour of a Restoration, and call upon all honest men to 
rally round Henry V. But as yet the prospects of the Fusion 
are uncertain, and the Duke is bound to remember that the 
interests of Conservatism may survive the interests of the 
Monarchical party, and might be injured by premature 
identification with it. It is not for him to depreciate the 
authority of Marshal MacManon; on the contrary, it is 
as important for the Monarchists as for the Con- 
servatives that this authority should be recognized 
and sustained. Marshal MacManon means the army, 
and without the army the Restoration could not last 
for a week. Consequently the Duke of Broctir’s speech 
roves nothing as to his own belief in the Fusion, and need 
ve no hostile influence on its prospects. It must be a 
very fanatical Royalist who would wish Conservatism 
itself to be identified with a lost cause, and a very sanguine 
one who would not admit that it is still possible, though, as 
he would insist, highly improbable, that Monarchy may 
om be included among lost causes. The Duke of Broguiz 
as better means of assuring himself as to the feeling of the 
country than can be at the disposal of any one who is not 
a Minister; and he may see reason to suspect that the 
deputies of the Left Centre will come back from visiting 
their constituents with a more settled conviction in favour 
of a Conservative Republic than has lately been at- 
tributed to them. In that case the majority in the 
Assembly in favour of proclaiming Henry would 
be very small indeed; and though the Duke of Broce 
has more courage than statesmanship, it is not likely 
that he will be so reckless as to wish to found the 
Monarchy on the support of one-half of the Assembly plus 
one. Again, it is better for the Royalists that they should 
appear to have converted the Duke of Brocuie, by proving 
that the country is with them, than that the Duke should 
be supposed to have been a Royalist in disguise even when 
he professed to care nothing for the form of the Govern- 
ment provided that its substance was Conservative. There- 
fore, even if he were actually in league with the Fusionists, 
which appears improbable, he would have made precisely 
the speech which he has made. If a Government which 
claims to have no other end in view save to carry on the 
conflict with Radicalism accepts Monarchy as the standard 
under which it can fight the battle most hopefully, the 
impression made on the country is just what the Royalists 
themselves ought most to wish for. 


THE EDINBURGH WORKING-MEN’S MEETING. 


A LARGE meeting of workmen was lately held at 
Edinburgh to denounce the unpopular portions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Assemblages of this kind 


are often described by their promoters as Demonstrations ; 
and the phrase, however vulgar, indicates with approximate 
accuracy their purpose and character. The object is not to 
reason or to persuade, but to exhibit the numerical and 
physical strength of those who join in the agitation. A 
procession of eight thousand, or, according to another esti- 
mate, of sixteen thousand, persons traversed the streets of 
Edinburgh with the pomp which gratifies the unsophisti- 
cated taste of Scotch as of English mechanics. Some of 
the banners, preserved since the days of the Reform Bill, 
were probably unintelligible to the present generation, as 
they commemorated the public services of Lord Grey and 
Lord Brovenam; but there were also symbolical illustra- 
tions of the operation of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, including a picture by an ambitious artist of the com- 
mittal of a little boy to prison “in presence of a weep- 
“ing mother and an execrating public.” The members of 
Parliament who had been invited to attend unani- 
mously excused themselves, with or without professions 
of sympathy. Mr. Trevelyan, as became an extreme 
democrat, expressed his approval of the object of the 
meeting ; and Mr. Avseron Herbert, in a long letter, as- 
sured the astonished Trade Unionists that working-men 
“ believe in the sacred duty of respecting individual liberty, 
“and look with horror and detestation on all acts, by 
“ whomsoever they are done, which infringe upon this 
“ liberty.” Mr. Hersert’s “complaint against the Act 
“is that certain actions which do not deserve imprison- 
“ ment are included in the definition of ‘molest,’ and that 
“an unusually heavy punishment is assigned to those 
“ actions, because they are supposed to be done with an 
“ intention to ‘coerce.’” It is unfortunate that a scrupulous 
and delicate regard for individual liberty should express 
itself in acts which a perverse Legislature mistakes for 
molestation and coercion. The speakers at the meeting 
were less inclined to dwell on the sacred right of 
“ picketing ” than on the provisions of the Act which 
render certain breaches of contract criminally punishable. 
The judicial interpretation which has been given to the law 
of conspiracy constitutes a more solid grievance, and the 
Edinburgh orators denounced with cordial animosity 
Lord Carrys, the House of Lords, and the Conservative 
party in general. Some of them were of opinion that 
Mr. Bruce had been the worst enemy of the working 
class, and at the same time they expressed the reverse 
of confidence in his successor. Mr. Vernon Harcourt 
had fairly earned the gratitude of those artisans who 
are dissatisfied with the present state of the law. The 
Bill which he introduced might perhaps have passed the 
House of Lords if the Government, which had originally 
discouraged his interference, had not converted a measure 
which would have remedied the grievances of the workman 
into a new law of conspiracy. Lord Cairns was justified in 
declining to discuss at the close of the Session a question- 
able alteration in one of the most difficult parts of the 
criminal law. 


The speeches at the meeting were naturally monotonous ; 
nor indeed has entire unanimity of sentiment any tendency 
to encourage eloquence. The use of speech, and especially 
of public speech, is to persuade, to convince, or to inform ; 
and there is for the most part little use in declaiming to an 
audience which has adopted beforehand the conclusions of the 
speaker. The language which was used was for the most part 
temperate and decorous, though one enthusiastic advocate 
of Mr. Auseron Herpert’s individual liberty proposed, it is 
to be hoped in a metaphorical sense, that certain “ English 
“ rats” who had ventured to compete for work with Scotch 
compositors should be summarily strangled. When some 
dissatisfaction was expressed by a portion of the audience, 
the orator defended his proposition by the forcible argu- 
ment that, according to the laws of nature, all vermin ought 
to be strangled. The minor premiss of the syllogism must 
have been that English non- Unionist workmen were properly 
described as vermin. Much interest was excited by the 
appearance of a victim of tyranny who had been imprisoned 
for a few days on a charge, as he said, of looking ata 
recreant who had deserted the Union. There are ways of 
looking at a person engaged in an unpopular act which, if 
they are practised by considerable bodies, may perhaps rot 
be unreasonably thought to amount to molestation. Atthe 
same time it is possible that magistrates may occasionally 
be biassed inst members of a Union who are charged 
with attempts to coerce their non-conforming comrades. 
While some Unionists only look significantly at obnoxious 
workmen, others hold that the delinquents ought to be 
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strangled as vermin. If the class which was represented at 
the Edinburgh meeting should hereafter obtain control over 
legislation, it is certain that all the securities which now 
afford protection against the dictation of the Unions would 
‘be at once repealed. Other classes have been more or less 
selfish; but the working-men and their advisers professedly 
look exclusively to their own interests. No agitator against 
the law as it stands even affects to devise a remedy for 
breach of contract with an employer. The consumers will 
hereafter feel the benefit of absolute dependence on those 
who contribute manual labour to production. 

The next election will diminish the existing uncertainty 
as to the extent of political power which has been con- 
ferred on the organized part of the working classes by the 
Reform Act of 1867. The principal speakers at the Hdin- 
burgh meeting urged their adherents to vote only for 
members who would promise compliance with their demands. 
It was also suggested that Mr. M‘Larey, who has given 
offence by his conscientious votes on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, should be supplanted as member for Edin- 
burgh by a working-man. Recent elections have not given 
encouragement to the advocates of democratic supremacy. 
Even at Dundee a local employer of labour obtains a con- 


r.iderable majority over a professed philanthropist whose | 


theories border on Socialism. It has been conjectured with 
some probability that the smaller class of traders take 
advantage of the Ballot to express their jealousy of pros- 
perous labourers and artisans. The great increase in the 
cost of living is perhaps attributed to the general rise in 
wages, which is but one of its secondary causes. The 
overbearing language of the working-class agitators pro- 
duces a more legitimate resentment. It is still possible 
that the inference which has been drawn from isolated and 
occasional contests may be falsified by the result of a general 
appeal to the constituencies. The voters who exercised 
their franchise for the first time in 1868 were in many 
boroughs indifferent to political questions; nor had their 
forces been regularly organized. The political strength of 
the working class will not be fully tested until a general 
election turns on some question in which they are specially 
interested. Their leaders have with some adroitness taken 
advantage of casual opportunities to create excitement on 
the questions arising out of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act and the law of conspiracy. It might be plausibly 
contended that the working class is interested in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of strict laws for the prevention of 
undue interference with the individual liberty, and for the 
enforcement of contracts; but it is not to be expected that 
penal legislation should be popular with those against whom 
# seems to be directed. If the indignation which has been 
loudly expressed at public meetings is generally and sin- 
cerely entertained, it is not improbable that the new elec- 
tors may be induced to concentrate their support on candi- 
dates who will pledge themselves to the repeal of the 
obnoxious laws. The influence which has been for two 
years exercised by the publicans illustrates the power which 
may be exercised by sections of the community when their 
own interests are specially affected. ; 

It is pleasant to find that even in a political gathering 
there was room for the gratification of ordinary tastes. A 
demonstration has the incidental advantage of serving as a 
reason for a holiday, and the younger attendants, at the 
meeting proceeded, when the speeches were over, to amuse 
themselves with dancing and similar recreations. The flags 
and the brass bands, and more especially the men in 
armour who form an indispensable element in popular pro- 
cessions, gave Lagi as much pleasure to the multitude 
as the eloquence of the speakers. A less satisfactory accom- 
paniment of the meeting was an unusual amount of 
drunkenness. It may be taken for granted that the agita- 
tors and their more serious followers are too much in 
earnest to disgrace themselves by intemperance, but a large 
assemblage, whatever may be its object, always displays the 
characteristics of a mob. The same reasons which induce 
demagogues to arrange ions and to collect crowds 
have gradually put an end to all attempts to hold public 
meetings for discussion. It is found necessary that a 
popular audience should be of one way of thinking; and 
consequently the Houses of Parliament have gradually 
becqme the only places where debate is still allowed. The 
attendants at meetings of workmen prebably fancy that 
statenients and arguments which are never in their ie i 
answered are therefore unanswerable, and a Legislature 
which hesitates to comply with their demands is regarded 
as yarvenhiy igmnuianl. It is not unlikely thas some of 


the more prominent leaders of Trade Unions may find 
their way into the House of Commons at the next election, 
nor would it be just to blame them for their natural 
ambition. At first they will perhaps be surprised to find 
that there are two sides to many political questions; and 
that Parliamentary tradition secures entire freedom of 
speech to all parties. If at any future time the middle 
classes are practically disfranchised by further extension of 
the franchise, it will not be surprising if Parliamentary 
debates degenerate into “ demonstrations.” The Govern- 
_ ment will probably rally the working classes to its side by 

offering them an enormous augmentation of their strength 
through the establishment of household suffrage in the 

counties. It remains to be seen whether the opposition to 
| the measure which may be expected from other sections of 
the constituencies will counterbalance the benefit which 
| the Ministers hope to gain. 


TRENCH GENERALS AND REPUBLICANS. 


AST week we noticed the evidence of General Ducror 

given before a Parliamentary Commission. It was so 
much more vigorous and decisive than that of any other 
witness, and it expressed so forcibly the feelings of those 
who hate the Republic not only for its own sake but on 
account of the memories of the war, that it deserved especial 
notice. But the volume in which it appears is composed 
almost exclusively of evidence given by different generals. 
It is, in fact, an embodiment of all that those in command of 
French armies after Sedan have to say for themselves in 
the way of defence of their acts or in reproach of other 
people. It is therefore not without importance that we 
find the Generals, as a rule, evidently speaking with great 
soreness of the treatment they received and the conditions 
imposed on them. It is obvious that almost all of 
those who gave their evidence think that the rule of 
any such Republic as that which would recognize M. 
GampBetta as its chief would not at all suit them. 
Of M. Gawperta personally they almost all speak with 
respect, if not with admiration. But of his subordinates 
many of them speak with intense irritation, and they object 
to the whole system of managing affairs which then pre- 
vailed in France, on the double ground that it placed the 
care of important interests in the hands of ignorant men, 
who ordered experienced professional men about without 
knowing anything of the elements of the profession of 
arms, and that it inevitably led to the sacrifice of the 
country to the interests of a party, and the postponement 
of all other claims to those founded on a clamorous and 
obtrusive devotion to the Republic. As to the latter 
ground of complaint, it must be owned that the Generals 
had less reason to complain of it than any one else. 
All of them own—some of them reluctantly, and some 
of them eagerly—that M. Gamperra selected the best 
men he could, and stuck honestly and fairly by those 
whom he had chosen. He gave the command of the 
Army of the Loire to D’AurELLe, who was as little 
of a Republican as possible, and who records for the 
benefit of the Commission the delight with which he wit- 
nessed his men go to church in the midst of their trials 
and defeats. Bovurpaki was removed from the command 
of the Army of the North on account of a clamour raised 
against him as an Imperialist; but he owns that the re- 
ception he met with from Gamperta appeased his wrath, 
and he was entrusted with the conduct of the last effort 
that was made to arrest the tide of adverse fortune. There 
can be no doubt that while the Republicans were in power 
they, like every other party in France, used the oppor- 
tunity to promote friends and displace enemies; but 
this was not the case in the higher commands of the 
army. So far as supposed merit ever is the source of pro- 
motion in this world, it was the main, and perhaps the only, 
source of promotion to such commands while the Dietator 
of Tours ruled France. What is true is that he and his 
friends put the machinery of ordinary government into the 
hands of Republicans as much as they could. at is not 
true, on the showing of the Generals themselves examined 
before the Commission, is, that he looked to anything in his 
appointment of a general except his supposed capacity of 
beating the enemy. 

What the Generals really complain of is that they were 
subjected to the surveillance and dictation of two subordi- 
nates of M. Gambetta who knew nothing about war, who 
took upon themselves supreme authority, and who were 
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constantly urging them to commit what were obviously 
blunders, and to attempt impossibilities. These two subordi- 
nates were M. pr Freyctnet, who was appointed by 
as his delegate in the Ministry of War, and M. pe Serres, 
who was simply appointed as an attaché to the Council of 
War. They were ardent and eager in the discharge of 
their duties, which seem to have been of the vaguest possi- 
ble description, and they freely gave what to all appearance 
were orders to the different generals in command, although, 
when examined before the Commission, they insisted that 
what they gave were not orders so much as indications of 
what the civil authorities thought the military chiefs might 
conveniently do. M. pr Serres more especially took upon 
himself to send General Cremer an order to shoot a spy, 
and General Cremer at once obeyed, and shot him. But 
M. ve Serres insisted that a competent general would have 
read between the lines, and understood that the man 
was to be shot only after he had been satisfac- 
torily proved to be a spy. Im spite of his de- 
clarations, the order seems as positive as it was possible 
to make it, and M. Gamperra acknowledged that M. pr 
Serres in his zeal had occasionally assumed an authority 
beyond that to which he was entitled. As we read the whole 
story it becomes evident that M. Gamperra and his subor- 
dinates did in point of fact give a variety of orders which 
were foolish and based on a wrong appreciation of circum- 
stances, that they often did not know where the forces they 
were directing were, or of what materials they were com- 
posed, and that they started large bodies of troops on ad- 
ventures of a very rash kind without having taken care 
that the men should be provided with the means of trans- 
port and with enough to eat. The expedition of Bovrpaxr 
to the East was entirely the work of M. Gamperra and his 
subordinates, and M. pz Serres seems to claim for himself 
the chief credit of having devised it; but he is obliged to 
own that the troopssent on this foolhardy adventure were with- 
out the commonest necessaries of life, and he tries to throw 
the blame on the Railway Company, which, without having 
ascertained how it could be done, he took for granted ought 
to carry all they could want. It must, however, be re- 
membered that the civil power at once found itself supreme 
beyond what is ordinarily the case in war, and destitute of 
the machinery which it usually possesses for aiding the 
operations of armies. The generals outside Paris could 
form no conception of the plan of war as a whole, as they 
were not in communication with Trocuv. <A great general 
like Narotron would have insisted on having all messages 
from Paris sent to him, and would have taken care that all 
messages sent to Paris should emanate from him. But 
there was no one at all like NaroLeon among the generals 
who commanded after Sedan. There was no one of note 
or fame amongst them. They had not the confidence of 
the army or of the country. They were all much on an 
equality, and M. Gampetra therefore organized and con- 
ducted the campaign because there was nobody else 
to do it. He could only work with the instruments 
he had at hand. There were no experienced, cautious, 
energetic subordinates to be found after the collapse 
of the Imperial Government at Paris and the disasters of 
Sedan and Metz; and those whom he did employ were at least 
very energetic, if they did not know much and were not 
careful to keep strictly within the limits of their authority. 


Nothing can be more obvious than that, had it not been 
for M. Gampetra, there would have been no resistance 
to the Germans outside Paris at all. Had France stood by 
the Empire even after Sedan, or had it been possessed by 
such a desire for a Bovurnon restoration that it had im- 
mediately called one of the exiled princes to the head of 
affairs after Sedan, there might no doubt have been some 
one whose name is now unknown to fame who could have 
done, on behalf of the Government he served, as much as M. 
Gambetta did under the Republican Government which in 
point of fact was established. But, as things happened, it 
was M. Gamperta, and he alone, who made possible such 
resistance to the Germans as was offered. He committed 
a thousand mistakes, but the evidence given before the 
Commission shows that there was no general who had a 
plan of ign in the probable success of which he 
believed, and that the plans of other persons may be criti- 
cized with quite as great severity as those of GampuTTa. 
It was, as is now known, the plan of Trocuu to make his 
great sortie, not on the side of the Marne, but down the 
valley of the Seine, in order that Paris might be revictualed 
from Rouen and Havre; and in his evidence General 
Ducror approves of this plan, and says that it was only 


abandoned in deference to the foolish notion that the Army 
of the Loire was approaching, and that Paris must hold 
out a hand to meet it. General d’AURELLE, when ex- 
amined before the Commission, took the opportunity of 
speaking his mind as to this scheme of a sortie down the 
Seine, and no language could be stronger than that in 
which he criticized its grotesque absurdity. He had taken 
the trouble to make a series of calculations showing how 
many men and animals must have been engaged in the 
operation, and how inevitably they would have fallen into 
the power of the enemy if they had made the attempt. 
None of the blunders of Gamperta or his subordinates 
seemed to General p’Avrettz half as ludicrous as the 
gigantic blunders which Trocuu and Ducror were prepared 
to perpetrate if they had had the chance. When, therefore, it 
is said that M. Gamperra and his subordinates interfered 
with the Generals continually, and often unwisely, although 
this is quite true, yet it must be remembered that none of the 
Generals believed that they could do any real good, and that 
the schemes which each formed for doing the little he thought 
possible often seemed absurd to othersof their number. It was 
because there was one civilian who really believed in success, 
who formed such plans as he could, and insisted to the utmost 
of his power on having them tried, that France did make 
a four months’ fight after Sedan. Thus much must be 
said in justice to M. Gampetta; but, on the other hand, 
this volume of evidence brings into the strongest relief the 
patience and good temper with which the Generals tried to 
carry out the tasks assigned them, the small degree of 
jealousy which for the most part they showed at the time, 
and their patriotic anxiety not to let the attempt to save 
the country fail because they did not like the men whe 
guided them in making it. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


tio able and judicious Report of the Select Committee 
on Coal, drawn by the Chairman Mr. Ayrroy, can 
have disappointed by its moderate or negative conclusions 
only unreasonably sanguine expectations. No inquiry was 
needed to ascertain that the causes of the dearth of coal, 
whether they consisted of the concert of masters or of 
workmen, or of the operation of the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand, were beyond the reach of legislation. Although 
one or two of the members of the Committee seem by the 
questions which they addressed to the witnesses to have 
contemplated as possible an arbitrary expropriation of the 
coal-owners, the Report, which was unanimously adopted, 
recommends strict adherence to the principle of freedom of 
trade, and “an inflexible resolution of non-interference on 
“the part of the State.” The more plausible suggestion of 
an export duty on coal is for good reasons definitively rejected. 
Some exported coal is used by English ship-owners, and 
much of the remainder aids in the production of com- 
modities which are afterwards imported into the United 
Kingdom. The Committee also forcibly remark that the 
recent excess of demand for export applied, not to coal, but 
to iron. Every ton of pig-iron represents three tons of coal 
consumed in the process of smelting, and every ton of 
rolled iron three additional tons. Unless, therefore, the 
exportation of iron were discouraged, the desired effect of 
lowering the price of coal by an export duty would 
only be produced to a comparatively trifling extent. 
As far as the more important question of production 
is concernéd, it is evidently impossible to place an artificial 
limit either on profits or on wages. Since Parliament can 
do nothing to cheapen coal, political pedants might object 
to the appointment of a Committee for the mere purpose 
of collecting information ; but it is not a waste of time to 
contribute to a better understanding among different classes, 
by means of a clearer comprehension of their motives and 
conduct. The evidence fully justifies the statement of the 
Committee that “the real order of events has been the rise 
“in the price of iron, the rise in the price of coal, and 
“the rise in the rate of wages.” Indirectly the rise in 
wages has, by its effect in shortening the hours of labour, 
largely tended to maintain the high price of coal; but the 
prospects and growth of the iron trade are primarily re- 
sponsible for all the disturbance which has occurred in the 
coal market. The Committee acquit the coal-owners of the 
charge of having combined to raise the price of coal; and 
while they express regret at the desire of some of the 
workmen to restrict the storage of coal for future con- 
sumption, they add the statement that some of the witnesses 
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who have appeared on behalf of the workmen disclaim the 
opinion that an accumulation of stocks ought to be dis- 
couraged. For the moment the question possesses no 
practical importance, because every coal-owner is using his 
utmost efforts to keep pace with the demands of the 
market. 


The Committee prudently abstained from any attempt to 
ascertain the profits of the coal-owners since the rise in 
prices; but the witnesses who were engaged in the business 
candidly admitted the magnitude of their gains. Mr. Exxior, 
member for North Durham, who is largely interested in 
coal in the North, in Staffordshire, in South Wales, and in 
Nova Scotia, informed the Committee that, although during 
thirty years the coal trade had been comparatively unre- 
munerative, a year or two more of the present prices would 
redress the balance by giving a fair average over the whole 
of the period. The price is, as Mr. Exxior readily admits, 
too high; but he holds out little hope of an early reduction. 
“ Tt is unnatural,” he says, “ that a person investing in the 
“* coal trade should be making such a large profit as he is 
“now.” In other words, capitalists have a strong induce- 
ment to engage in the business; and, if the production is 
consequently increased, the price of the commodity may 
perhaps be gradually reduced. Canada, which now con- 
sumes a large quantity of English coal, will probably 
hereafter derive its supply from Nova Scotia; and 
steamships trading to America, to the Black Sea, and to 
‘China will probably become more and more accustomed to 
coal abroad for the homeward voyage. <A larger dimi- 
nution of the demand might be caused by an inter- 
ruption of the prosperity of the iron trade. Some part 
of the recent activity has been produced by the necessity of 
improving every kind of machinery which affects the con- 
sumption of fuel. When the alterations are completed the 
special demand will be withdrawn, and the proportionate 
consumption of coal will at the same time have been per- 
manently diminished. The Committee exhibited a sound 
discretion in not attempting to solve complicated and specu- 
lative problems. A small excess in the demand over the 
supply may sometimes cause a large advance in price. In 
the opinion of some of the witnesses, the expansion of the 
iron trade in Middlesborough alone, and the strike of the 
South Wales colliers in 1871, would together almost sufli- 
ciently account for the entire rise of prices. The consumers 
are also paying the cost of the provisions of Mr. Brucr’s 
Mines Regulation Act of 1871. They have not only to bear 
the losses which arise from strikes, but to secure the coal- 
owners against possible strikes, and to compensate them for 
the diminution in the hours of labour. In the case of new 
lettings the owners of mineral property will probably be 
able to make advantageous bargains; but they are some- 
times in their turn hampered by exorbitant demands for 
way-leaves when their access to railways is impeded by the 
caprice and imperfect information of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. 

The most interesting part of the inquiry related to the 
demands, the condition, and the conduct of the working 
colliers. Ifthe representatives of the Trade Unions may be 
trusted, the influence of these associations is habitually 
employed in favour of steady and regular labour during the 
reduced hours of work which have resulted from the high 
rate of wages. Although extravagance and intemperance 
are not uncommon, it would appear that the standard of 
comfort has been raised, that the children are better 
educated, and the houses better furnished, and that some of 
the men save considerable sums of money. One or two 
witnesses indeed assert that in Northumberland the collier 
“is not a gentleman as he was thirty years ago,” but the 
alleged change for the worse is fully explained by the 
immigration of strangers among the hereditary mining 
population. The employers, with scarcely an exception, 
speak of the workmen with creditable candour and good 
feeling; and some of them think that a reduction in the 
hours of a severe and exhausting kind of labour is not 
inequitable. Mr. Ex.iot expresses a wish that the experiment 
of co-operative mining should be tried with the aid of the 
large capital accumulated by some of the associations 
of working colliers. He says that he has collieries 
which he would willingly let them have for the purpose ; 
and that he would give them ample time for payment, and 
assist them in every way. A majority of the coal-owners 
who give evidence incline to favour the plan of arbitration 
which was strenuously advocated by Mr. MunprLia as a 
member of the Committee. The leaders of the Unions are, 


as might be expected, unanimons in their approval of a sys- 


tem which virtually recognizes their claim to a share in the 
profits earned by capital. The Committee, with its cus- 
tomary prudence, pledged itself to no definite conclusion on 
the subject. The more cautious witnesses confessed their in- 
ability to understand the basis on which arbitration was to 
proceed. If wages rise with profits, they ought also to fall 
in the same proportion; and yet it is evident that a work- 
man requires a certain minimum of wages for his subsist- 
ence. According to Mr. Exuior, the average profit of coal 
lessees during nearly thirty years scarcely exceeded five per 
cent. The rate is now perhaps forty or fifty per cent. ; and the 
collier earns eight or ten shillings a day. If the former 
state of things were restored, it would be impossible 
that wages should be reduced in the same ratio as profits. 

Mr. Normansett, Mr. Macponatp, and other representa- 
tives of the associations of workmen generally profess their 
desire to deal with employers united in similar combi- 
nations. The masters, it is true, derive strength from 
union ; but, on the other hand, they recognize by joint 
action the legitimate nature of the Trade Unions, and the 
official character of their representatives. During the 
South Wales strike of the present year, the chief contention 
of the ironmasters was for the right of each employer to 
negotiate separately and independently with his own men. 
In the result the demands preferred by Mr. Hatupay and 
the Miners’ Association were practically conceded, but in 
point of form the men submitted to a nominal reduction, 
and the credentials of Mr. Hatiipay were never acknow- 
ledged by the masters. Mr. Lanpate, an experienced 
manager of collieries in Scotland, assured the Committee 
that the uneasiness among the miners proceeded not 
from themselves, but from Mr. Macponatp and other 
delegates, who, as he said, live by agitation. As might have 
been expected, Mr. Macponatp earnestly denied the truth of 
the statement; nor is it either possible or useful to distinguish 
between popular feeling and personal influence. All unions 
of men, political or social, are directed by leaders who 
alternately impel the mass and submit to its pressure. As 
Trade Unions exist, delegates and members of Council must 
also be tolerated, with all the results which may attend their 
inevitable control over the decisions of the workmen. Ifa 
large body of colliers think fit to devolve the management 
of their interests on chosen agents, employers will probably 
find it convenient to recognize the delegation. In many 
cases, consultations among the representatives of employers 
and of workmen tend to prevent or to postpone collisions ; 
but when the discussion takes the formal shape of an 
arbitration, the want of a basis for an award will sooner or 
later make itself felt. In seasons of prosperous trade, 
capitalists who are making large fortunes and workmen 
who are with much ease earning enormous wages will have 
strong reasons for avoiding a rupture. The consumer who 
pays for all is not represented at the arbitrations, nor was 
his evidence tendered to the Committee. 


THE BANK FORGERIES. 


Sie virtual confession of two of the prisoners in the 
Bank forgeries case left the jury little todo. There 
was no doubt that Macponnett, Norges, and the two 
Bipwet1s had all been concerned in the crime: the only 
question was whether Noyes and the younger Bwwwet. had 
understood the nature of the transactions in which they 
were engaged. The jury thought that guilty knowledge 
was fully proved against them, and the judge saw no reason 
to make any distimction in their sentences. Humanity, 
like honour, may sometimes be found among thieves, and 
the two prisoners whose guilt was unmistakably proved 
showed considerable anxiety that their companions should 
be let off with a lighter sentence, even if they did not escape 
altogether. Perhaps some persuasion had in the first instance 
been necessary to induce AusTIN Bipwet1 and Noyss to join 
in the enterprise, and in that sense the responsibility of Mac- 
DONNELL and Gxorce BipwetL may have been the greater. 
But there is nothing in the evidence to show that when 
once embarked in it there was any difference in the zeal 
with which they played their several parts. So much of 
MAacpdoNNELL’s speech as referred to himself was directed to 
show that the counsel for the prosecution had assigned too 
early a date to the first conception of the scheme. He re- 
udiated with something like indignation the charge that he 
come over from America with an intention of committing 

fi on the Bank of England. It was not, he says, 
until he discovered that in England bills presented for 
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discount are not, as in America, sent round to the acceptor 
to be “ initialled,” that the possibility of forging bills of 
exchange presented itself to him. As, however, he im- 
mediately telegraphed to a friend that he had made a dis- 
covery of great importance, it was clear, even apart from the 
facts that have since been made public, that the idea of 
forgery was sufficiently familiar to him, and the @ prori 
probabilities of the case are certainly on the side of the 
prosecution. The story as it came out in the evidence was 
this. In the spring of 1872 Avstix BivwEL1 ordered some 
clothes of some tailors, named GreeEv, living in Savile Row, 
and asked if he might leave some money with them while he 
was in Ireland. Mr. Green declined to become BipwELt’s 
banker, and instead introduced him to his own bankers, the 
Western branch of the Bank of England. Bripwett at 
once opened an account with the very respectable payment 
of 1,200/., and he soon followed this up by a further re- 
mittance of 1,000/. In September it was further increased 
by the proceeds of 8,o00/. worth of Portuguese Three per 
Cont. Bonds. Having thus established their credit with 
the Bank, the confederates began to present genuine 
bills to be discounted. These bills had been bought 
by them in various European cities, and _ before 
being presented to the Bank they had served as models 
for the forged bills which they intended to present 
later on. By the 21st of January they thought the Bank 
had been sufficiently accustomed to the sight of their 
paper to make it safe to begin work, and on that day the 
first batch of forged bills was sent in and discounted. 
By the end of February 102,217/. had been made in this 
way, and, but for the accidental omission of a date, which 
led to a bill being sent to the supposed acceptor to have the 
oversight rectified, there would have been ample time before 
the bills became due for the prisoners to have made their 
escape. They had, as they thought, made it impossible for 
the proceeds of the fraud to be traced into their hands by 
a process of double exchange, first of notes into gold, and 
then of goldinto notes. By this means, and by the number 
of different names and characters they had assumed, they 
no doubt hoped that their identity with the authors of the 
forgeries would remain unknown. 

“ Fraud,” said Macpoynett, in his speech to the jury, 
“though a very wretched, unhappy, miserable, and con- 
“temptible art, may be to a certain extent called an art 
“ nevertheless.” It is difficult to believe that this depre- 
ciation of his own pursuit was genuine. It is far more 
probable that the excitement and danger with which the 
execution of the scheme was surrounded had blinded the 
conspirators to its real character. There is something 
almost heroic in the idea of coming over to London and 
there turning a small capital into a large one by a series of 
forgeries clever enough to deceive such practised eyes as 
the officials of the Bank of England. It wanted something 
of this sort probably to supply the necessary motive. 
Desperate men will undertake desperate enterprises for the 
mere sake of getting money. They will not work, they are 
too proud to beg, and they take to robbery as the only 
alternative. But these men were not desperate. Previous 
forgeries had supplied them with a moderate capital 
which in the ordinary course of business would have 
yielded them enough to live on, and it is doubtful 
whether the desire to become rich would alone have 
sustained them in all the difficulties of their under- 
taking. The love of exciting adventure and the pride of 
successful adventure is seen in the letter written by GrorcE 
Brwe tt while he was flying from the police. He describes 
how “his nerve has stood him through two taps on the 
“shoulder and four encounters,” how he “has been a 
“ Fenian, a priest, a professor, a Russian who could 
“ speak ‘only veree little Engles mais un peu de Francais 
Allemand,’ a deaf and dumb man with a slate and 
“ pencil—all in the space of a week.” Something of the 
—— which evidently underlies this description was to 

gained at every step of the scheme. The same qualities 
seem to run in the Binwett family, at least if the brother 
Joun Bipwe 1 is the author of the plot to get the prisoners 
out of Newgate, if not out of the very Court itself. Most 
men would have thought a well-guarded prison in the very 
heart of London too unpromising a field to be worth the 

. The Browetts thought differently, and the result 
had almost justified their faith in the power of money in 
daring hands. A bribe of 1,000l. is supposed to have been 
too much for the honesty of one at least of the warders, 
and the extent of the precautions taken during the later 
days of the trial, and continued down to the moment of 
passing sentence, show, at all events, that the authorities 


did not to the last think it impossible that a rescue of some 
sort would be attempted. 

The whole case is too remarkable and exceptional to 
admit of any moral being drawn from it. It is one of 
those strange instances in which individualism occasion- 
ally asserts itself even in crime. America is just the 
country to furnish criminals of this type, because there 
alone is to be found the combination of large mercantile 
transactions with a state of society in which men still carry 
their lives in their hands. The scheme of getting one 
hundred thousand pounds from the Bank of England by 
means of forged bills might have suggested itself to the 
brain of a Londoner, but a Londoner would hardly have 
had the nerve to carry the idea out. In America the clerk 
who is sitting at a desk in New York to-day may next week 
be collecting debts in California, or making inquiries in 
Mexico. Under such conditions as these men learn to 
depend on themselves, and to believe that everything is 
possible to coolness and daring, to a degree which 
is hardly attainable in communities where civilization 
is more universally diffused. As regards the morality of 
the act, it is really no worse than some which have 
met in America with very different treatment. There 
was not one of the scoundrels concerned in the Erie 
swindle who did not deserve as severe a punishment as 
any of these forgers, and the generally lax tone of 
American comment on the proceedings of Mr. Jay 
Govtp and his fellow-criminals may well have led the 
Bipwetts and Macponnett to think that success was all 
that was required to secure them immunity against dis- 
grace, even if their plans for disarming suspicion should 
not do all that they intended them to do. 

The Bank of England has been so heavy a loser by these 
frauds, that the best attention of the Directors will no 
doubt be given to devising precautions against a recurrence 
of the crime. Of course there is one great safeguard in the 
fact that nothing but a very long preparation could have 
disarmed suspicion, and a very long preparation implies 
that there is an amount of skill and capital at the command 
of the forger which is not very often met with. Still in the 
hurry of business even such frauds as these soon slip out of 
remembrance, and if equal ingenuity were directed to a similar 
object ten years hence, it is far from improbable that it might 
have much the same result. The manager of the Western 
Branch will perhaps in future be more likely to refuse a 
genuine bill than to discount a forged one, but managers 
who have not had his painful experience may be less 
cautious. What precautions ought to be adopted to ensure 
the Benk against deception is a matter for experts to settle, 
but it seems clear that when a succession of bills are pre- 
sented by a customer having no recognized position in 
London, some steps ought to be taken to ascertain that the 
acceptances are genuine. After this startling proof of the 
necessity of some such process, no offence can possibly be 
given by laying down a rule to this effect for the future. 
Whether Macponne t's assertion that the absence of such a 
rule first suggested the forgery to his imagination be true 
or false, it certainly ought not to remain possible for any 
future criminal to make a similar statement. 


ACCIDENT UPON ACCIDENT. 


y igo Retford railway accident is an occurrence of a 
much simpler type than its predecessor at Wigan. It 
is not yet known how the engine-driver will explain his 
apparent disregard of signals, but that the disaster was 
caused by his disregard of them seems scarcely open to 
question. No doubt the conditions under which the Great 
Northern line crosses the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
colnshire line at Retford are unusually favourable to colli- 
sion. The ease with which trains are now taken up very 
steep inclines has not induced either Cempany to carry its 
rails across the other line by means of a bridge. The 
traffic from East to West and from North to South passes 
over the same spot at a level, so that the safety of the passen- 
gers depends entirely on the accuracy with which the signals 
are worked, and the care with which they are watched. In 
this case, two trains proceeding at right angles came in 
contact just at the crossing. The passengers by the train 
going East had seen the train approaching from the North, 
and expected that it would stop until they had passed. 
Instead of doing this it came on at a rapid rate, and 
cut the other train in two. Two days later, at Dodworth, 
also on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, 
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another excursion train was run into by a goods train, 
the driver of which had been unable to see the signal 
owing to the fog. At Eastbourne, a day earlier, two 
trains, which have to run for a short distance over 
the same rails, were both late, and came into collision. 
Here, therefore, were three accidents from the same, or 
nearly the same, cause within four days. There is no mys- 
tery about this class of railway disaster. In all these 


instances alike we have an overcrowded and unpunctual 


traffic, which necessarily leaves the lives and limbs of 
the passengers to the mercy of an overworked signal- 
man or engine-driver. As regards railway travelling, a 
dark winter night is not half so dangerous a time as a 
bright August day. At this season the Railway Companies 
seem to set no limit to the number of trains they are pre- 

red to run, except such as may be imposed on them 
y the amount of their rolling-stock. Tourists going off 
to Scotland, families going to the seaside, excursionists 
pouring out of the great towns to the nearest bit of 
woodland or coast—all these classes of travellers want to 
be accommodated at the same time, and the Companies 
have not the heart to refuse any one of them. Towards 
every junction therefore trains are converging at all hours, 
and there is nothing but the signals to preserve even the 
minimum of neces interval between them. But no 
matter how perfect the system of signalling may be, it has 
to be interpreted at very short notice by men who as often 
as not are in urgent want of rest and sleep. Any one who 
will think for a moment what mistakes he has made when 
thoroughly tired out with work will be inclined to wonder 
that the drivers so rarely misread or neglect a signal, and 
that the signalman so rarely sets the wrong arm in motion 
or shows the wrong lamp. A recent accident on the Great 
Western line near Salisbury was admitted by the station- 
master at Wilton to be caused by first telegraphing to 
Salisbury that the line—a single one—was clear, and 
then, in a moment of forgetfulness, sending a train on. 
“In answer to inquiries,” says a report of the Coroner’s 
inquest, “he added that, in addition to the duties of 
“ station-master, he had to attend to all the accounts, to 
“issue and collect tickets, to attend to the telegraph and 
“to all trains, and that his hours were from six in the 
“ morning to half-past nine, and sometimes later at night, 
“with only one porter to help him.” Even an ordinary 
working day of fifteen hours might not have made him 
lose his on | but on the day before the accident there had 
been a + féte in Wilton Park, “and he had been very 
“ much ssed, having had a great deal of work to do” — 
meaning evidently extra work. Whatever verdict the 
coroner’s jury may return, no reasonable person can doubt 
that the station-master’s employers, not the station-master 
himself, are to lame for this accident ; and it has yet to be 
seen how far similar causes have been at work at Retford 
and Eastbourne. 

There are three conditions under any one of which rail- 
way travelling in August might conceivably be safe. One 
is that the Companies should run no more trains than their 
present servants can properly attend to. A second is that 
there should be no level crossings, and no part of the line 
on which trains going in different directions can ever meet. 
A third is, that, supposing the number of trains and the 
dangers of the crossings to remain what they are, the 
staff of servants should be large enough to ensure that 
every one of them may have all his faculties about him 
during the whole time he is on duty. If the first of these 
precautions were observed, the interval between trains 
going in the same direction would be considerable, and, 
though junctions would still be a source of danger, yet 
the punctuality with which the trains would be able 
to travel would allow of the distance of each from 
the point of possible contact being accurately calcu- 
lated. If the second condition were observed, collisions 
would be very much rarer, because they could only happen 
when a train had been accidentally sent on to a line with 
which it would properly have no connexion. At Retford, 
for example, if there had been a bridge, and at Eastbourne, 
if there had been a different line of rails for trains havin 
different destinations, the accident would have been alto- 
gether prevented. Even if the Companies were to establish 
their right to neglect both these safeguards, the worst con- 
sequences of the omission might be remedied by a very 
vigilant staff of servants and officials. Imperfect machinery 
pay well worked may be safer than better machinery 
in the hands of less competent men. There is not one of 
these suggestions which might not be carried out in almost 

mpanies were willing to have 


recourse to them. As it is, they neglect all three. They 
overcrowd their lines; they make the same line of rails do 
double duty; they work their servants till they lose their 
wits from sheer fatigue. And every one of these acts of 
wilful carelessness is committed with perfect impunity, ex- 
cept from damages. Parliament seems quite unable to 
devise any means of compelling Railway Companies to do 
their duty. We know as each summer comes round that 
the same accidents will happen from the same causes. And 
yet we are powerless to make the Companies take the ne- 
cessary steps to guard against them. 

In this state of things Lord Camppett’s Act is the only 
plank we have to cling to. It is easy to find fault with it. 
It is easy to say that it bears hardly on the Companies be- 
cause juries have, as a rule, more sympathy with the tra- 
velling public than with the shareholding public, or that 
what a railway passenger wants is protection for his life, 
not compensation to his representatives for his death. 
But so long as no other law bears on Railway Companies 
at all, and so long as compensation for death is the nearest 
attainable approach to protection of life, it is of the utmost 
moment that Lord Camppett’s Act should be retained in its 
present form. We grant that it dispenses but a very rough 
justice; but even rough justice is better than no justice at 
all, and, little as Railway Companies seem to mind the 
prospect of heavy damages, they would mind immunity 
from heavy damages a good deal less. We should much 
prefer seeing some machinery in force by which the Com- 
panies should be compelled to adopt every approved pre- 
caution against disaster ; and in that case we readily admit 
the responsibility for accidents would be removed from 
the shoulders of the Railway Directors to those of the de- 
partment which had allowed a necessary precaution to 
be omitted. But we have not got any such machinery, 
and in the present temper of Parliament there does 
not seem to be much chance that we shall ever get it. 
Railway travellers, though a very large, are a very un- 
organized body, and the consequence is that in the House 
of Commons they are absolutely powerless. This was 
shown very clearly in the debates on the Railway Traffic 
Act Amendment Bill last Session. So long as it was a 
question of forwarding goods in safety to their journey’s 
end the railway interest found that it had energetic ad- 
versaries to contend against. But as soon as an attempt 
was made to make some provision for forwarding pas- 
sengers in safety to their journey’s end, the railway 
interest had everything its own way. Probably it 
would now be impossible to pass such a measure as Lord 
Campsett’s Act. But, as by a happy chance we are in 
possession of it, it only remains to take care that it is 
not in any way tampered with. Year by year there 
will necessarily be less and less competition between Rail- 
way Companies, so that the chance which we might other- 
wise enjoy of having greater safety in travelling held out 
as an inducement to prefer one line to another is denied us. 
Throughout a great part of the country railways possess 
a monopoly of the means of locomotion. The only choice 
left is the choice between travelling by railway or staying 
at home. The Companies are perfectly aware of this 
fact, and they show their knowledge of it by their 
studious disregard of the comfort and the safety of 
their passengers. Instead of the public being their 
customers, they are their serfs. Nor is the prospect an 
improving one. The increase in the working expenses of 
the several lines consequent on the rise in the price of 
coal and iron must be met somehow, and the most natural 
way to meet it is by carrying more passengers, employing 
fewer servants, and introducing no improvements. The 
Board of Trade can do little for us, for, though it can point out 
the cause of an accident, and suggest means of preventing its 
recurrence, it cannot insist on its advice being taken. The 
very day that the Wigan accident happened the surviving 
carriages of the tourist train were nearly run into because 
their engine broke down, and there was no means of 
signalling to the driver of the Limited Mail. Yet, if the 
suggestions of the Government Inspectors had been attended 


& | to, this source of danger would long ago have been re- 


asi These are the facts which justify juries in giving 
eavy damages against Railway Companies. If they cannot 
be forced to make railway connelling ail, they pcs at all 
events be made to feel that leaving it unsafe costs money. 
If they could once be taught that a low death-rate means 
a high dividend, avoidable accidents might become as obso- 
lete as stage-coaches. 
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SPORTS AND STUDIES. 


A COMPLAINT which is rapidly becoming rather common- 
place cropped up in the Temes the other day. An “ Officer 
of the Army with Limited Means ” complained of the present system 
of exalting the importance of athletic sports as compared with the 
studies which are still conventionally supposed to be the main occu- 
tion of schoolboys. The Officer's point of view was perhaps not the 
ighest, but it had the merit of being intelligible to large classes. 
He thought it very hard that, whereas he paid for Latin and Greek, 
the article actually delivered was adulterated with rowing and 
cricket. His explanation of the phenomenon was in accordance 
with this view of the evil. Schoo rs, he said, let their boys 
play because they escape a great deal of drudgery. A master at a 
public school often receives a very large income; and if he were 
compelled to proyide his boys with a corresponding amount of 
knowledge, he would either have to incur a much greater expense, 
or to work very much harder for his money. Therefore he behaves 
like a dishonest tradesman, and, instead of teaching the boys, 
allows them to amuse themselves, and then dignifies the amuse- 
ment by a free use of the vocabulary of the muscular Christians. 
This theory will of course be indignantly repudiated by the 
high-minded gentlemen who have the charge of our youth. 
Whether some infinitesimal grain of truth may lurk in it is more 
than we can say offhand. It is conceivable that the natural in- 
dolence from which schoolmasters are no more exempt than any 
other class of the population may incline them to look with undue 
favour upon a system which certainly lightens their duties. 
Nobody, however, who knows them will deny that schoolmasters, 
as a rule, are a very hard-working set of men ; and it would be the 
grossest injustice to assert of any of our greater schools that the 
masters are consciously moved by such sordid considerations 
as those suggested by their military critic. It is pardonable in 
a father who finds that his son cannot construe a line of Greek, 
but can run a mile in four minutes and a half, to be rather 
irritated at the turn things have taken; and it is not sur- 
prising that he should deal in random accusations. School- 
masters may profitably turn his remarks to account by looking 
at themselves with the eyes of the ordinary parent. We, how- 
ever, can by no means accept his doctrine as final, or place the 
whole responsibility upon the shoulders of a deserving body of 
men 


To say the truth, the question whose fault is it ? is about as use- 
less here as it is in most cases. It is very convenient for patents 
to say that the wicked schoolmaster gives a bad article because he 
is idle or avaricious. The schoolmaster can, of course, retort with 
—_ plausibility that the parent is the real source of the evil. 

eoretically, a school is what the master makes it ; practically, it 
is very mach what the parent wishes it to be. The schoolmaster 
can only deal with the material supplied to him. Boys who have 
been brought up in idle luxury for fourteen years cannot be drilled 
into intellectual activity in the four or five following years. The 
ultimate appeal is to parental authority. If the average father 
cares very little for learning, he will not back up the schoolmaster’s 
efforts at raising the standard of study. The same people who cry 
out against the laxity of discipline are roused to indignation if their 
own lads are stinted of amusement or exposed to any kind 
of hardship. Too much importance, it is generally admitted, is 
attached to cricket ; but, if the head-masters venture to draw the 
moral that the publie, school matches should not take place 
according to precedent, a thrill of mdignation passes through 
the whole country. If schoolmasters are to be regarded 
from the tradesman’s point of view, it must be admitted that they 
will generally supply that kind of article which their customers 
desire. Thea P ication of this principle to ae 4 cases is only 
too obvious. Why is a boy sent to a public school, as a general 
Tule? Various answers may be given; and amongst others the 
obvious one that a boy is a trouble at home, and that whatever may 
be the faults of public schools, private schools are generally worse. 
When, however, this statement 1s examined a little more closely, 
it generally bears one meaning. A boy is not sent to school to 
learn, but to gain certain supposed moral and social advantages. 
If the father is a snob, the boy is sent to keep company with lords ; 
if the father is an ordinary English gentleman, the boy is sent to 
get that kind of polish which for generations has been held by his 
class to be as essential as a power of discriminating between the 
proper uses of knives and forks. A phrase incidentally used by 
our military friend — lets out the secret. He states it as 
a primary axiom that every parent, whether millionaire or 

ional man, “ selfsdefence place his son at the 
same as of school to insure him a fair chance of success in 
life.” ery many parents consider that the first requisite 
to success in life is the habit of associating freely with mil- 
lionaires and their sons. They would, if possible, get teaching 
too; but the first demand is that their boys should go to the 
same sotend with the sons of men of wealth and rank. When that 
isa ominant passion, it is not surptising that the pfevalent 
tone at the schools should be deterained” by that Lieto 
the children of the richest classes; or, in other words, 
that boys should be as ‘to learn how to amuse themselves as 
to learn how to make an honest living by their brains. The public 
schools, again, set the tone for their humbler rivals: and thus the 
schoolmaster has to contend, not merely against the natural vis 
tnertie which nine schootboys out of teh oppose to learning, but 
against all the home influences which teach ‘to consider success 
in life to involve the adoption of the habits of millionaires, 


So much may be said as regards the attempt to localize the re- 
sponsibility. That schoolmasters might do much to stem the 
eurrent which now runs so strongly towards athleticism is un- 
deniable, but they will be fighting at a great disadvantage until 
they are backed up by a vigorous body of public opinion. The 
general tone of feeling upon the subject requires a good deal of 
bracing, and there are fortunately signs that people are beginning 
to listen to reason. The old commonplaces are indeed put forward 
as an answer to very reasonable complaints. Athletic sports, it is 
said, have many good effects upon mind and body; the boy who 
plays best works best; and soon, We should be the last to deny 
what is true in these statements. We believe that a love of manly 
exercise is an excellent thing, and, so far as the desire for athletic 
sports is a result of the increasing prominence of town life and 
sedentary habits, we may admit it to be useful. So large a proportion 
of the population is now confined within city walls, that itis highly 
desirable that every healthy mode of physical exercise should be 
encouraged. But we object to its excessive development as de- 
cidedly in the interests of sport as in the interests of study. 
Under the present system play too often ceases to be play, and 
becomes a profession. In that case its effect on the body is as 
questionable as its effect on the mind, A daily constitutional and 
an occasional walking tour improve the digestion and clear the 
brain ; a course of training which qualifies a man to do seven miles 
an hour is a severe strain on his constitution, and reduces his 
brain to be a mere machine for judging pace and making bets. 
We need not enlarge once more on the degrading tendency of 
every sport as soon as it has ceased to bea friendly rivalry between 
the boys themselves, and has become in a manner public property 
for the benefit of well or ill dressed London mobs, and even of 
the betting-ting. When athleticism is developed after this 
fashion, the saymg about the best worker being the best player 
becomes the very reverse of the truth ; the two uits are simply 
incompatible ; but we could not ask for a better test of the 
utility of athletic sports than that which this doctrine supplies. 
So long as it Was really true that a schoolboy or an under- 
graduate could excel in both capacities, it is presumable that he 
has pushed neither pursuit to an excess. When devotion to one 
practically excludes excellence in the other,as has long been the case, 
it is evident that his education is of a one-sided, and probably of 
an injurious character. The question is not, as the advocates 
of the present system insist upon stating it, whether boys are to 
be encouraged to play cricket or to over-eat themselves in con- 
fectioners’ shops, but how the athletic mania which is now pre- 
judicial both to sport and to study is to be kept in due subordina- 
tion. The singular growth of that mania within the last fifteen or 
twenty years is probably due to various causes, some of which are 
unluckily difficult to attack. Partly, as we have already admitted, 
there is an element of real common sense in the movement, though 
it has been overlaid with mountainous heaps of nonsense. Some- 
thing must perhaps be put to the account of the national growth 
in wealth and luxury which has made the great schools of late 
years too prosperous to be anxious for serious reform, and which 

as perhaps filled them with a class more anxious for the society 
of millionaires than for the acquisition of classical kmowledge. 
Then that intense esprit de corps so characteristic of our great 
schools has prevented them from lowering themselves by any 
active competition with crammers; whilst the cramuners, profiting 
by the increase of open examinations, have drained off the boys 
who really want to learn something. What was to be, in the 
calculations of its originators, a great impulse to education, has 
in fact left the general system of education pretty much as 
it was before, though it has led to the growth of a subsidiary 
system of very questionable merit. And thus, by an inge- 
niows division of labour, one set of boys have theg brains, 
whilst another have their muscles, overworked; a system which 
is hardly calculated to turn out very admirable results. We do 
not, however, profess to imvestigate in a few lines the causes of 
this curious current of popular feeling. When mankind by 
any accident get a new idea into their heads, they are apt to 
allow it for a time to exclude all others, and thereby make # half 
truth as dangerous as a complete blunder. The protests which 
have been excited hy recent excesses will, it is to be hoped, do 
good in time; and after the schoolmasters and the parents have 
been content with bandying the responsibility backwards and for- 
wards, they may perhaps agree to make some joint efforts to 
diminish an acknowledged evil. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


{YOR some reason which it would not become us to guess, the 
doings of the British Archeological Association are always 
chronicled in the Times at much greater leneth than the doings of 
the Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. There 
are mysteries about these things which the initiated alone can 
understand. It certainly is not because, as some people hint, perhaps, 
not without truth, the proceedings of the Institute are failing off. 
For the distinction of which we speak has been made for years, long 
before the proceedings of the Institute had at all begun to fall off; 
aud if they have fallen off, they have at least not fallen to the level 
of the proceedings of the Association, at all events as reported by 
the Times itself. We trast, for the sake of Mr, Hdward Roberts, 
whose discourse at Coningsburgh Castle the Times has reported at 
some length, that he has been reported very inacowrately ; still the 
report is there; there is the idea which Mr, Roberts's discourse 
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conveyed to the mind of somebody, and we cannot believe that any 
reporter could have been so dense as not to have carried off a 
clearer notion of things if the orator had been Mr. G. T. Clark. 
Mr. Roberts and his company get to Coningsburgh, which, according 
to the Times, “is an interesting ruin and must have been of great 
strength.” This light-of-nature way of looking at things is the 
Times’ own, and must not be laid to the charge of Mr. Roberts; 
but we seem to get a touch of the lecturer himself in what 
follows :— 

The keep contains a chapel, in which Scott, in his Ivanhoe, represents that 

Athelstane’s body was laid; but Mr. Roberts expressed a doubt whether 
such a coffin as he would have had could have obtained ingress ; indeed, he 
thought the castle was not erected till 1188-go. 
It would seem that Mr. Roberts, or his reporter, or somebody or 
other looks on Ivanhoe as a true history, or at any rate as some- 
thing so nearly approaching to truth as to make the probability or 
possibility of any part of the story worth disputing about. It is 
something that Mr. Robert “ thinks that the castle was not erected 
till 1188-90,” for some people have thought that it was built 
by Cartismandua; but the point is that it is plain that Ivanhoe 
has been brought into a grave discussion on Coningsburgh Castle 
as something other than a joke. And this alone is worth re- 
cording in the history of the human mind. If Mr. Roberts 
told his hearers anything of the true history of Coningsburgh, it 
made no impression on the mind of the Times reporter. People 
with their heads full of Ivanhoe are not likely to think much 
of Domesday. If they would deign to turn to the great Survey, 
they would find that, a hundred years or more before the present 
castle was built, its site, marked doubtless by some ruder fortress, 
‘was a possession of Earl Harold, and passed by the gift of the 
Conqueror to William of Warren. 

One might be curious to ask how many of the le who talked 
about Ivanhoe on the site of the house of Harold believed, if they 
ever heard of it, that the fight of Brunanburh was won by the 
“unready ” hero of the fable. Chronology need not stand in the 
way. Cedric in 1194 is not a very old man, and his father was not 
a@ very young man when he fought at Stamfordbridge in 1066. 
After this, a — or so more cannot much matter, and the leap 
back to Brunanburh is easy. But presently we get some histo- 
rical criticism 

A tumulus in the vicinity is traditionally deemed the tomb of Hengist, 
but probably few antiquaries now believe in Hengist’s existence. 
Whatever antiquaries may do, historians do commonly believe in 
Hengest’s existence, though they both know how to spell his 
name and are not likely to carry him into Yorkshire. Still we 
should like to know something about the “ tradition,” which, like 
most “ traditions,” is pretty sure to mean the guess of some one 
or other. But we must not forget that at Coningsburgh we have 
got within the elfin realm of the Rector of Sprotburgh. Was not 
our old friend there? We trow not; surely neither Mr. Roberts 
nor anybody else could venture to hold forth about Coningsburgh in 
the presence of the man who has made Coningsburgh his own. 
And against one of the errors of Ivanhoe Mr. Surtees would be quite 
guard enough. Mr. Surtees of course does not believe that 
Stamfordbridge is Stamfordbridge ; if he did, he would not be Mr. 
Surtees. But Mr. Surtees happily lives in Yorkshire; so the great 
fight is at least kept within its own shire; while Mr. Roberts and 
the votaries of Ivanhoe most likely still think that it was fought 
by the banks of the Welland. 

We had wandered thus far from the walls of Exeter, though we 
had been brought back by another road to their great builder in 
the tenth century, when we were suddenly awakened to the fact 
that we were stillin a state of war with the Pall Mall Gazette about 
his doings. To be sure the critic who so jauntily took up thelstan 
and his aets in the interval between ‘ London task-work” and 
“the serious business of sporting” “ hardly expects readers in 
general to take an interest in so antiquated a controversy,” or “in 
that field of remote speculation.” We can only say that it was he 
himself who began the controversy of which he now speaks with 
so convenient a contempt. We need not go threugh the dispute 
again, as oe should only have to say the same thing 
over again; but one or two points are amusing, as showing 
the way in which men can evade ota’ which tells 
against them. The Pall Mall eritic affirmed that William 
of Malmesbury gives no suggestion that he used lost sources 
for his history of Aithelstan. We showed that he distinctly 
referred to lost sources. Our disputant answers that we had 
turned three sources into four, that the sources were worthless, 


‘and that they did not bear on the particular question about Exeter. 


‘We admit none of these answers ; but if we admitted them all, they 
would only prove that the sources to which William referred were 
untrustworthy, whereas the proposition which we attacked was 


that he referred to no sources at all. This curious forgetfulness of Do 


the point at issue is, not unhappily, designed our critic to 
“point the very moral of our discussion.” He goes on to 
say :— 

That Athelstan may have visited Exeter we have not doubted, and 
cannot think why the critic chooses to aesail us with a variety of charter 
paragraphs to prove it. It is our ee that Exeter was, in the time of 
that monarch, a long-settled West-' city, and may, of course, have 
often received its Saxon ruler within walls which he is commonly (and very 
credibly) asserted to have built. 

That Exeter was in the days of Aithelstan a long-settled West- 
Saxon city, as is shown by its mention in the days of A®lfred, 
is just as much a part of our case as of the case of our 
adversary. It is implied im the very words of William of 


Malmesbury, only he implies further that there was in Exeter 
then, as in many Welsh towns ages after, a Welsh as well as 
an English quarter. But the critic “cannot think” why 
we quoted various passages which prove a special connexion 
between /&thelstan and Exeter. We know not whether our 
adversary’s London task-work is:of a legal kind; if it is, he 
may have heard of a species of evidence well known to = 
justices, called “corroboration in a material point.” Sue 
evidence of itself page nothing as to the main fact, but it often 
proves a great deal as to the credibility of the witness who asserts 
the main fact. William of Malmesbury asserts that A‘thelstan 
did certain things at Exeter. His credibility is attacked and 
sneered at by a critic who puts him on a level with Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. We answer that, though there is no other direct wit- 
ness to the fact, yet there is a large amount of independent and 
incidental evidence pointing to a state of things such as we should 
look for if the statement made by William of Malmesbury were 
true. We have evidence that Aithelstan, and Athelstan alone, as 
far as our evidence goes among our early kings, had a great deal to 
do with Exeter, that he and he alone, in the language of the 
class of cases which we have in our mind, “ sm company ” with 
Exeter. This, though it proves nothing directly as to the alleged 
fact, proves a good deal as to the probability of the fact, and as to 
the credibility of the witness who asserts it. For the rest we 
have only to say that when the fact of the occurrence of un- 
doubted Welsh names in certain districts is set aside as “scraps 
of etymological conjecture,” we can only say that the writer is very 
discreet in professing himself but little “ attected by proofs of this 
nature.” 

We have quite rambled away from our immediate purpose, but 
such a peo. process may not be unfit in an article which 
professedly deals with rambles, and we were really taken by 
surprise when we found that an adversary who we thought had 
fallen back into a discreet silence was once more in the field. 
However, he has carried us back to Exeter and Devonshire 
generally, which was where we meant to go, though not by 
quite so roundabout a road. The Times does not record that 
anybody laughed at the Ivanhoe talk at Coningsburgh, but 
most certainly a good many people laughed very heartily at some 
kindred talk at Totnes. There, on the t mound crowned 
by the shell keep which represents the fortress of the famous 
Judhael—the name is spelled a hundred ways—an ancient 
Briton stood forth to explain that the castle, or at least some 
earlier one on the same site, was the genuine foundation of Brutus, 
and moreover that the mark of the foot of Brutus was still to be 
seen in the street. This was asserted on the authority of “ Forster's 
Chart of History,” which, the orator added, “ cannot be doubted.” 
And as no one present had heard of the author who enjoyed this 
unique privilege, the believer in Brutus kindly explained that Mr. 
Forster lived in the Eastern counties, and moreover lived to be a 
hundred years old. Those who argued whether it were possible 
that the coffin of the mythical Athelstane could have been got into 
Coningsburgh chapel might have gone with all zeal to measure the 
foot of Brutus, but the more sceptical mind of the members of 
the Institute was satisfied with the judgment of some geologists 

resent, that the relic was in truth a boulder with a hole in it. 
Tt might be worth a moment’s thought whether the legend which 
thus specially connects Brutus with Totnes is purely arbitrary, or 
whether it arose out of any confusion with the occupation of the 
site by the Breton Judhael. Anyhow that occupation is one stage 
of the singular flowing backwards and forwards of the stream of 
conquerors and settlers between the greater and the lesser Britain. 
The Breton ruled at Totnes over what seems to have been a 
flourishing borough in King Edward’s time, and he and his 
Norman tenants held the lands of a crowd of dispossessed English- 
men. The town is itself a hill-fortress, with the castle rising on a 
height above a height, a contrast to the position of another 
famous Devonshire site, where, almost s sting the twin 
hills of Sitten, the castle and church—St. Michael’s Church— 
of Okehampton, sit each on its height with the town at some 
distance at their feet. The Ochementone of Domesday, the 
Ockington of local pronunciation, does not appear in the Survey as 
a borough, but we have the distinct entry “ibi sedet castellum.” 
It was the fortress of the Sheriff Baldwin, the same who held 
sway on the Red Mount at Exeter, the son of Count Gilbert of 
Brionne the guardian of William’s childhood, and who must be 
carefully distinguished from the later Baldwin of Redvers, with 
whom he has sometimes been confounded in local history. A fine 
wild site it is that it occupies on the northern side of oor, 
as Totnes skirts the same bleak and lofty region to the South. 
But, though the present keep, on the highest point of the mound, 
is em, it is clearly not the building which is entered in 


mesday. 

In churches the oxcursions from Exeter were less rich than those 
of many meetings have been. The churches of Devonshire are 
for the most part inferior wm of the pattern which reaches 
its perfection in Somerset. Towers like those of Totnes and 
Collumpton would be wonderful in a midland county; in East- 
Anglia they would rank as distinguished foreigners; but beside 
Wnington and Chewton and North Petherton, or even beside 
Cornish Probus, they do not count for much. But Devonshire is 
of all lands the richest in screen-work, which at Totnes rises into 
a stone roodscreen and a loft which must have covered the whole 
choir. The collegiate churches of Ottery and Crediton rise above 
the common type. Crediton has a stately minster-like outline, but 
the inside is pointing, and disappointing it must always have 
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been in some measure, even before it was disfigured as it now is- 
Ottery, with its two side towers after the fashion of Exeter, is 
worth careful study as an example of a comparatively small church 
imitating a great one. In this process Continental architects were 
more successful than those of England. On the other hand, the 
great church of strictly parochial type, in no way imitating the 
minster, but just as good in its own way as the minster, is some- 
thing distinctively English. Of Exeter itself, its buildings and its 
history, we have said all that we have to say long ago. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

yes Third Report of the Commissioners 2 ego to inquire into 

the state of scientific instruction, which has just been issued, 
deals with the condition of scientific instruction in the Universi- 
ties. It is, as might be expected from the names of the Commis- 
sioners, wise and moderate in its tone. It is free from that queru- 
lousness, that sensitiveness as to whether their peculiar subject 
gets its full measure of appreciation, which has of late shown itself 
in the small fry of science, just as it did in that of literature before 
it was pooh-poohed out of existence by Mr. Thackeray. The Com- 
missioners evidently feel that there is a certain arrogance implied in 
limiting the word science to their particular province, and “they 
desire at the very outset to guard against a possible misconception. 
Our use of the term science in this Report is limited, by the scope 
of the duties assigned to us, to the sciences of organic and inor- 
ganic nature, including under that general designation the sciences 
of number and magnitude, together with those which depend on 
observation and experiment.” In the body of their Report, how- 
ever, “ science” is so used as to exclude pure mathematics, though 
that subject is comprised in the above statement. 

The Report contains an account of the existing appliances for 
scientific teaching at the Universities, with various suggestions. 
The Commissioners find, they say, that “on many of the most 
important questions the evidence of the witnesses is on the whole 
characterized by a remarkable unanimity.” We have ourselves in 
articles on the Universities adverted to this general convergence of 
opinion in particular directions as a very hopeful sign; it shows 

t great educational questions are being removed from the 
province of personal feeling and mere sentiment, and are approached 
in an earnest and genuinely scientific spirit. We can only touch 
on the portions of the Report which are of the most general 
interest. 

The Commissioners desire that young men should be set free to 
follow their own bent in pursuing science at the Universities; it 
may be gathered from what they say that they have in their eye 
only those who have more than average ability and who would be 
candidates for honours. The “ men,” we suppose, do not 
come within the sphere of their observation. Herein their views 

with those prevalent at the Universities, and they admit 
that the condition of things at Cambridge does allow, and at 
Oxford easily might be made to allow, that after the first term 
a man may follow his own course. They think, however, that all 
should obtain some knowl of a physical science—at Cambridge 
this is to a certain di effected by the requiring of elementary 
mechanics from all students, while “pass men” must do Heat 
and Hydrostatics as well—but they intimate that they would be 
glad to see all the compulsory part of a student’s work got through 
at 
ere we pause awhile in ing t rt. Can we accept 
without this motion that a young man die 
eighteen—for, though the Commissioners say that more students 
come to the University over nineteen t under, we have 
statements from Cambridge just to the contrary effect—that a 
youth of eighteen, we say, is to claim exemption from all 
further direction of his studies after some school examination, and 
devote himself to one subject ? Our doubts are further increased 
when that subject is natural or experimental science. We hear, 
from Cambridge especially, that one of the bad +e is that 
young men are now overtrained for some special scholarship ex- 
amination—it may be in mathematics, or it may be in natural science 
(the Commission says nothing of the numerous natural science 
scholarships at the colleges at Cambridge )—and that they are utterly 
illiterate inconsequence. The specializing process begins too soon. 
We quite agree with Professor Adams in this. A boy has no mind 
for science, properly speaking, till he is at least sixteen ; and if he is 
to qualify himself for a minimum in some branch of natural science 
before eighteen, it will often have to be done by leaving his general 
cultivation to take care of itself. But the minds of young people 
are best moulded, not perhaps by language, but by ft ven language 
tells us of the doings and sayings of great men. It is the classical 
men in every school who form its intellectual life, who are known 
in its debating societies, who write for that journal, rather dull to its 
readers but aaeey ang to the writers, the School Magazine ; 
so that we doubt whether this compression of all general education, 
including science, into the time below eighteen is not dangerous. 
In Germany, whence this “Leaving Examination” is borrowed, 
young men, it should be recollected, do not go to the University in 
general till they are twenty, and they go to school earlier, and 
when there work harder, than English mothers would at all 
pee But we return, having eased our mind, to the Report of the 
ommissioners. 

They advocate in uence the introduction of a system of 
“ Leaving Examinations” to be held at the schools and conducted by 
the Universities, the passing of which examinations should be 


accepted in lieu of “LittleGo.” A plan for effecting such exami- 
nations isnow being carried out by a joint Board of the two Uni- 
versities ; indeed, the term “ Leaving Examination” was introduced 
in the discussion between the Universities and the masters. We 
have frequently expressed ourselves favourable to the carrying out 
of such a system, and have pointed out to the masters how much 
more that freedom which we consider to be of vital impor- 
tance to all teachers could be maintained by their working 
in concert with the Universities than under a Government 
department. We have always maintained that such a system 
was better than a matriculation examination—first, for the sake 
of the schools, because in order to pass the latter boys will leave 
school to obtain special and very narrow instruction immediately 
directed to it, whereas by the other system the motive power of 
the examination is turned to account in giving life to the whole 
work of the schools ; and, secondly, for the sake of the University, 
because a matriculation examination, that is, an examination on 
coming into residence—in which sense the matriculation examina- 
tion at the London University is not a matriculation examination, 
but only the first examination of a course, like the “ Little Go ”"— 
many disadvantages which are pointed out in the Report, and one 
which is not so pointed out, though in the eyes of college tutors it 
is, it appears, a very strong one. Young men, it is said, come up 
from tutors, after some weeks of hard work, with every nerve bent 
on passing this examination ; and when it is over and the burden is 
relieved, their nerves are altogether unstrung from the sudden 
withdrawal of the tension ; they think they may give themselves a 
holiday after their work, and the holiday sometimes never comes 
toanend. Atanyrate it is bad for young men on first coming to 
the University to have their minds thus suddenly left in a 
state of vacuity by the withdrawal of an absorbing interest. 
The difficulty of the question, however, the Commissioners do not 
deal with. They s as if all boys came from schools. But it 
has been found at Cambridge that one-third of the freshmen have 
not been to school at all, or only for a very short time. Amo: 
them many come from the colonies, some from America, an 
two or three yearly from India and Japan. What is to be done 
with them? We should think it sufficient to say that these must 
pass their “Little Go” in their first term; but it is alleged 
that this is putting them at a disadvantage when com 
with the boys at schools, who, having got their general educa- 
tion done before coming up, will have more time for their par- 
ticular study. Some open examination may be held to meet 
this difficulty; but then, if this be harder than the “ Leaving 
Examination,” the injustice remains ; and if it be as easy, many boys 
will find that they will pass much more readily by leaving 
school and going to a crammer. We have in our own minds, 
we confess, a doubt as to the value of the knowledge which is 
supposed to be tested by an open pass examination. A boy gets 
much good from being well taught, a from the actual informa- 
tion he lays up. The good which a boy got from being taught by 
Arnold did not lie in the Greek he brought away ; and, on the other 
hand, he may be trained to carry a certain amount of information 
into an examination room and discharge it on paper, and in a day 
or two the knowledge will have disappeared from his mind, and 
it is not the better, but rather the worse, for the process it 
has gone through. The great value of a “ Leaving Examina- 
tion” lies not in the actual knowledge it indicates, but in 
giving a sanction to the teaching of the school. More good 
comes from the act of learning than from what is learnt, and 
we do not look to have a more scientific public opinion from the 
exaction of the “ minimum” of science which is spoken of by the 
Commissioners. The difficulty we have mentioned does not exist 
in Germany, for there nearly all the boys go to gymnasia; 
they can hardly enter the Universities if they do not. A few 
noblemen and others obtain leave for their sons to pass the ex- 
amination at the ia though they are not pupils. Some- 
thing of this kind might be done with us, but we do not see 
our way to maintaining the perfect equality which is demanded 
without doing some mischief to education; the “ scientific culture ” 
secured by an elementary examination unconnected with any 

icular kind of teaching would, we fear, come to mean the 
earning a portion of a manual which gives the nomenclature 
and the results of science. The ditliculty is to get a boy’s mind 
to follow any scientific process of thought, and to put these 
studies into such a definite shape that they may be made the sub- 
jects of lessons, so that a boy may be found fault with for not 
doing them. We cannot spare rigour from education just now. 
Improved science manuals are, however, im course of appearing, 
and the Cambridge Board of Natural Science Studies put out 
last June a sort of programme of study in each branch. 

The Commissioners seem to be aware that they must have 
professors who shall not only lecture, but teach; two processes which 
are very different—different above all in this: that the professor 
only tells his hearers, but the teacher sees that they learn what 
he tells them; and for this purpose we find a new class of functionaries 
introduced called Adjoint Paulsson, who are to do for the Univer- 
sity what college lecturers do for the colleges. They also recom- 
mend, as may be supposed, a considerable increase of the 
Professoriate proper in the scientific department, and they are 
inclined to make certain professors er hicie members of certain 
colleges. They say truly that it is very desirable to draw ,the pro- 
fessors into closer communion with the students and with the 
general course of teaching. The family feeling is, in truth, the 
strength of the college system, and the absence of it is the weak- 
ness of the professorial one. The complete absence of all personal 
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relations between professors and students in the German Univer- 
sities is a defect often dwelt on by the students, and sometimes 
deplored by the professors themselves. 

ith regard to fellowships, the views of the Commissioners 
also agree pretty much with those which a peared in this journal 
at the end of December last. It is aa 

(1) That there be three classes of fellowships—senior, junior, and 
non-resident. 

(2) The senior fellowships to be ent, and free from the 
restriction of celibacy, but subject, as a general rule, to the con- 
dition of residence in the University, and readiness to take some 

in the work of the college or University. 

(3) That the election to the seniority should in ordinary cases 
be made from the class of juniors, but should not be limited to 
that class, 

(4) That the junior fellowships should be tenable for, say, 
fourteen years, and should be subject to such restrictions as to 
residence in college and duties as may appear desirable to the 
several colleges. 

(5) That the non-resident fellowships should be tenable for 
about half that time. 

(6) A junior Fellow may at any time transfer himself to the 
non-resident tenure, with a proportionate allowance for the un- 
expired term of his holding; so that, if he had six years torun, 
he might take a non-resident fellowship and hold for three. 

The occasional election of men of science, of mature age, to 
the senior fellowships is contemplated. The three separate 
functions of the fellowship—that of providing the governing 
body, the educating body, and as stimulants to induce men to read 
for high honours—are here represented by distinct heads of tenure, 
most of which are in existence in Cambridge, where a con- 
siderable number of fellowships are held on limited tenure without 
the restriction of celibacy. 

We fear that the proposal to impose the restriction of celibacy 
on the junior Fellows engaged in tuition will cause great disap- 
pointment to the younger reformers. ‘“ Why are we reformers at 
all,” many ma say “excepting that we want to marry.” On this 
point they take high ground; they find marriage early in life 
requisite to complete general culture; the dictates of culture take 
no refusal—it is fortunate that they so generally fall in with incli- 
nation, We, as impartial spectators, would say that there is no 
need to provide pees See lecturers with the means of marrying 
before other people ; the requirements, too, of the college may render 
their presence within the walls desirable, and if married men cannot 
live in college, a certain number of Fellows must remain single. 
The same restriction is practically imposed on some of the junior 
masters at schools; but we own that the junior Fellows should 
not be constrained to celibacy for so long a period as fourteen 
years, and we think that some provision might be made for 
permitting those to marry who had done work satisfactorily for 
seven years in college. It is most essential that a residence should 
be provided within the college precincts for that functionary, 
whether dean or tutor, who is answerable for the general discipline 
of the college, or who stands in loco parentis to the students. 
Indeed these junior fellowships form the great difficulty, and we 
are inclined to think that two kinds of fellowships might be syfti- 
cient, one answering to the seniors and the other to the non- 
residents spoken of above. The portion of the funds which would 
have gone to the junior Fellows might be employed in paying 
sufficient salaries to those engaged in tuition and in preserving dis- 
cipline. In this way an inefficient person could be got rid of, but a 
junior Fellow would be a fixture for fourteen years, however great 
an incumbrance he might prove. Of course a non-resident Fellow 
— be appointed tutor. 

ough not sanguine as to the Universities becoming places of 
technical education, still the Commissioners, we think wisely, 
recommend the establishment of a professorship of civil engineer- 
ing. It is good for all schools of theoretical science to have the 
practical applications of theory under their eyes. There is a 
proposal that some accommodation in the way of a room or work- 
shop, with the use of apparatus, should be provided for those who 
wish to carry on experiments by themselves. The want of this has 
certainly deterred many persons with a turn for experimental in- 
vestigation from pursuing some idea which has occurred to them. 
The recommendation which will cause most demur is that of a doc- 
torate in science, not from any jealousy on the part of divinity, 
law, and physic, but from the disregard of all academic titles which 
is now prevalent, and from the assumption of the title of doctor by 
so many questionable persons; but that we should have some 
means of aggregating to our academic bodies highly distinguished 
persons, by some process which does not involve examination, is 
what all will admit to be desirable. We believe that many per- 
sons would prefer the full degree of M.A., with its well-understood 
name and es wy to the more pretentious title of Doctor of 
Science. is title would, for a long time at least, point out a 
stranger, whereas our object would be to make those distinguished 
persons whom we would draw to us as much at home as possible. 

The Commissioners k wisely and well in deprecating the 
tendency to look on the Universities as merely educational bodies, 
instead of as seats of learning. Of many kinds of learning they 
are now the homes, and it is most desirable that by furnishing 
themselves with every appliance for the cultivation of science 
they should become the foci of scientific life. Some things can be 
studied anywhere, but physical science localizes herself by de- 
manding laboratories and museums. These appliances are daily 
getting more expensive, and, judging from the scheme of the Com- 


missioners, there are no prospects of surplus funds to be bestowed 
on any of the fancy schemes which so many delight in contriving. 
After saying that it is “a primary duty of the Universities to assist 
in the advancement of learning and science and not to be content 
with the position of merely educational bodies,” and touching on 
the paw the feeling in favour of increasing the quantity and 

uality of education, both primary and advanced, they say :—“ But 
there is some reason to believe that the preservation and increase 
of knowledge are objects which are not as generally appreciated by 
the public, and of which the importance is not so widely felt as it 
should be.” In all this we most heartily concur. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


NXIETY as to the goodness or badness of the harvest in 
this country seems almost to be a thing of the past. England 
appears to have passed out of that phase of her existence when the 
yield of her corn-fields was a matter of vital or even of consider- 
able importance to all classes. Bread is no longer, in the sense that 
it was tive-and-twenty years ago, the food of the people. In years 
of prosperity the supply and the price of bread were always matters 
of ie importance than they were in years of adversity; and a 
series of prosperous years seems to be yet unbroken—prosperous as 
no years have ever been before in making possible the payment of a 
scale of wages to the great consuming classes which has hitherto been 
unapproached in the history of the country. This high scale of 
wages, so long as our manutacturers can hold their own in the com- 
petition in the markets of the world, makes our statesmen and 
traders indifferent to the comparative plenty or scarcity, to the 
higher or lower price, of bread. It is no longer a question between 
existence and starvation, no longer a question between a very much 
greater and a very much less demand for the staple articles of con- 
sumption, no longer a question of somewhat less or somewhat 
ter wages to be paid to keep the labourers alive; for it is well 
own that the earnings of labour at the present time are sufficient 
not only to provide all that is necessary for subsistence, but 
also to afford a very considerable supply of luxuries. It 
is because the working classes now consume so much more 
meat than formerly that the price of that commodity has been so 
greatly raised and continues to be so high. It is the working 
classes who fill the excursion trains, and whose fares swell the 
receipts of the Railway Companies. It is the increased consump- 
tion by the working classes of beer, spirits, and tobacco that in- 
creases the Inland Revenue income of the country. And the 
effect of dearer bread would be perhaps but to lop off a few, and 
after all a very few, of these superfluities—a result which need not 
alarm any of us; and thus it is, probably, that so little anxiety is 
felt or expressed as to whether the barns of our farmers are well or 
ill filled. Moreover, the experience of twenty-five years of free 
trade in corn has demonstrated that, if the world is at peace, if 
communication with all the great producing countries is free, if 
the world’s harvest has been of average extent, if England be the 
only country in want, enough corn will be sent here to prevent 
prices rising to a high level. In each succeeding year the 
development of new corn-growing regions, new railway communi- 
cations, the speedier transit by steamships that are so rapidly taking 
the place of sailing-vessels, assure to this country the immediate 
supply of its needs, whatever they may be. The cereal year just 
ending affords a well-marked instance of the small disturbance that 
may be created by a bad harvest in thiscountry. At this time last 
year, notwithstanding that we had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
crop to be a very bad one, we ventured to prognosticate that the 
foreign supplies would be sufficient, not only to keep the prices af 
wheat from advancing, but to cause a decline. Those skilled 
in the statistics of the growth and consumption of the country 
assured us that no less a quantity than about 12} millions of 
quarters of wheat would be required to make up what was defi- 
cient ; and although that quantity is forty per cent. in advance of 
the average importations of the four preceding years, no difliculty 
has been experienced in obtaining it. Indeed our anticipations 
have been singularly borne out by the course of prices; for 
although, as it appears from the Gazette Corn Averages, the value 
of English wheat last week was almost identical with its value a 
year ago, yet meanwhile there has been a fall of about 5s. per 
quarter, the lowest prices having been reached in April. Through- 
out the year, however, there has been very little fluctuation in 
values. There has been enough at all times, but none too much, 
and the year closes with empty storehouses at our ports, and with 
farmers’ granaries and rickyards cleared out and ready to receive 
the new crop. Moreover, the resources of the country have 
enabled us to pay for this larger quantity of food without money- 
market troubles, and the new cereal year begins with money as 
cheap as any one can desire it. The time has arrived for us te 
take a fresh survey, a new outlook, and endeavour to make a 
forecast based on the results of the harvest now being gathered in. 
Not even the most sanguine could expect the harvest to be a good 
one, if the influence of the weather for good or evil is to be 
counted upon. From the autumn throughout the early winter 
it will be remembered that rain was not only continuous but 
copious ; it fell, indeed, to so great an extent that farmers had 
no chance of preparing their land for whéat ; and consequently large 
areas remained unsown, to be planted in the early months of this 
year, either with spring wheat, at all times a hazardous and 
rarely a prolific crop, or with barley or oats. The wheat 
that was planted, unless it was on land in very dry situ- 
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ations, or on land that had been drained in the best manner, had 
its roots ~My by the water under which they were sub- 
merged, and the result was a miserably unhealthy and thin 
“plant.” Much of the land so sown was ploughed up in the 
spring to be re-sown, or devoted to another crop, while that which 
remained has given a very poor produce, The unhealthy winter- 
sown and the undeveloped spring-sown wheat had to encounter 
a bitterly cold spring, and Tite frosts and an ungenial tem- 
perature up to the month of June; and none but the most 
superficial observer would believe it to be possible under 
such circumstances that ry ne like a good yield could be 
the result. Every gardener knows that it is vain to expect fruit 
in perfection and in abundance unless the plant or the tree be in 
the highest state of vigour, and that no weather, however propi- 
tious, in the later stages of development and ripening, can make up 
for starvation or rough treatment in the earlier periods of the for- 
mation of the flower or fruit. There was a week or two of warm 
summer weather under which the wheat-fields seemed to improve, 
and there were as usual wonderful stories of the prolific yields that 
the harvest would give. The harvest was expected to be late, yet 
we were told that those few days had so hastened maturation that 
-after all it would be no later than usual. But the spell of fine 
weather passed away, dull days supervened, storms of rain have 
been sweeping across the country, and early in this week, the last 
week of August, it was only in the earliest districts that wheat had 
been placed safely in rick, while in the great Midland and Eastern 
counties districts it is scarcely too much to say that nearly the 
whole crop was still in the fields. A late crop is proverbially a 
bad one, and the crop of 1873 will certainly help to prove 
the truth of the proverb, 

So much is still ungarnered, and therefore in jeopardy, that it is 
too soon to attempt to give a correct account of the quality and 
condition of the grain, and we must be content with an endeavour 
to estimate the quantity of it. The most important element of the 
calculation is the quantity of land that has been planted; and, 
a from common observation, we have the authority of Mr. 

1omas C, Scott and Mr. James Sanderson, who publish their 
opinions annually in the 7imes, for saying that the area planted is 
considerably less than the average. The former gentleman expects 
the deficit, as compared with last year, to be 500,000 acres, and the 
latter states that the “area sown in autumn was obably the 
least that has been sown in a century”; and, dieaieabes quan- 
tities of light and other lands were sown in the spring, he yet esti- 
mates “the acreage under wheat at 20 per cent. under average,” 
which amounts to a deficit of about 750,000 acres. Deducting 
this from the average acreage of wheat, we have about 
3,100,000 acres, as Mr. Sanderson estimates, while Mr. Scott 
zecxons On our having 3,300,000, Possibly the truth may be 
between the two. Never were the “ Agricultural Statistics” of 
more importance than in this year; and if the Board of Trade 

could, by a concentration of energy, publish its summary, at any 
rate of the wheat acreage, before the usual time, at the end of 
September, it would render a most important service to farmers 
gud merchants, Meanwhile let it be assumed that 3,200,c00aeres 
axe under wheat, although we believe that the deficit of acreage will 
turn out not to be quite so large. Next comes the question what 
quantity per acre has been grown, A much more favourable 
answer, by way of guess, could have been given two or three weeks 
ago than can be given now. The Gardeners’ Chronicle published 
the opinions of its 260 correspondents on the 16th instant, and in 
summarizing them the Editor says:—“ Last year’s harvest was 
unquestionably a poor one. Our returns this year are even less 
romising than those which we received at this time in 1872. 

t year 11 per cent. of the reports were “ over average,” this 

year only 4 per cent. ; last year 37 per cent. reported the erop 


* under average,” while this year 60 per cent. do so. Mr. Sanderson, ; 


relying on the result of yields ascertained by threshing, reckons the 
yield per acre to be 20 per cent. short of an average, or 5 per cent. 
more than last year, when his estimate was 25 per cent. under 
average. This is in apparent disagreement with the reports of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, the probably be found 
in the fact that the correspondents of that journal estimate the 
crop on a combination of acreage and yield. Mz. Scott’s estimate 
of a crop only 2 bushels per acre, or 7 per cent., under an average 
must be, we fear, looked on as fallacious, as he would probably 
now himself admit, for his letter is dated August 15th, and 
since then nearly all the reports that have appeared describe 
the great disappointment which has followed the experiment 
of threshing. If we adopt Mr. Sanderson's estimate of the yield— 
namely, 24 bushels per acre (or four-fifths of 30 bushels), and apply 
it to the acreage we have assumed (3,200,000 acres), we have 
9,600,000 quarters as the aggregate of the crop. Calculating in the 
same wey, the average acreage, or 3,800,000 acres, would give, with 
the average yield of 30 bushels per acre, 14,250,000 quarters; and 
thus we arrive, by comparing these two quantities, at 4,650,000, or 
say 43 millions, as the deficiency to be made up by extra importa- 
tions. Excluding last year, the average importation of four pre- 
ceding years was, in round numbers, 9 millions of quarters, and 
we therefore shall want this year no less than 13} millions of 
quarters of foreign wheat. This quantity is, without doubt, very 
large, and it is to be hoped that the acreage may not be so small as 
has been reckoned, for we fear that there can be no doubt as to the 
deficiency of the yield. Fine quality of the corn and heavy 
weight may to some extent alleviate the mischief of the short 
measure; but under the best cireumstances there seems ev 


reason to believe that an importation on & scale equally large wi 


that of last year is a positive necessity. We have no stock at 
home or abroad to fall back upon, we ate living from hand 
to mouth, and we have nothing but the crop and the future 
importations to feed us until next harvest. 

Yow what are these importations likely to be? Last year we ex- 
pressed every confidence in our needs being supplied, because ours 
was the only needy country. France, frequently an importing 
country, had enough of its own and to spare. Its surplus was, it is 
true, much over-estimated, and although its exports fell far short 
of what was expected, yet the harvest of 1873 found France with 
empty granaries, and considerable imports have been needed to feed 
the people until the new wheats become available. If this 
want were likely to be a temporary one, it would be a matter 
of indifferenca Unfortunately, however, France discovered some 
weeks since that her harvest would be a bad one; and although, 
hoping against hope, the French corn-traders trusted that the de- 
ficiencies were confined to certain districts, it is now manifest 
that universally throughout the country the yield is bad, and not 
only bad, but very bad. Under these circumstances, and as France 
could afiord only about a million quarters for export in the year now 
ending, even with an exceptionally good harvest, it is clear that 
nothing can be expected from that country in the coming season. 
But we fear that something more, and that something worse for 
England, is equally clear ; for the statements of the best authorities 
published in the French agricultural journals leave no room for 
doubt that there is a very serious deficiency from an 
average crop. The only matter in doubt is how great the de- 
ficiency may prove to be. The lowest estimates put it at 15 per 
cent., while others, made on equally good authority, put it as high 
as 30 per cent.; and the later, and therefore more trustworthy, 
opinions incline to the latter figure rather than the former as being 
nearer the truth. The growth of wheat in France and the quantity 
consumed in the country cannot be accurately ascertained. An 
average crop is supposed to give from 30 to 35 millions of quarters, 
and with an average crop France can spare some quantity, but 
not much, to her neighbours. If there be a deficiency of 20 to 
25 per cent., it amounts to 6 to 8 millions of quarters at least. 
Rye and barley are so largely consumed as human food that, with 
a good crop of these grains, the whole of this deficiency would 
not require to be made up by importation; but unfortunately this 
year the rye crop is also exceedingly bad, and we are forced to the 
conelusion, if the opinions of French authorities can be relied on, 
that France will need at least (and some will say it is a low 
estimate) the smaller quantity we have named. oth in years 
of surplus and in years of deficit French opinions haye often 

roved to be exaggerated, either in a too favourable er too un- 

sera direction, and it may possibly turn out that they are 
so in this year. We can but deal with the figures that are 
presented to us by those likely to be the best informed. 

The situation appears to be as follows :—England’s deficit is pro- 
bably 12 millions and that of France 6, or together 18 millions. 
England, the only buyer in the past year, has imported from all 
other countries, France included, nearly 13 millions of quarters of 
wheat. The two countries now require that quantity and fully 5 mil- 
lions more between them. The question is, ean this quantity be ob- 
tained? Itis too soon to give an accurate ora complete answer, but 
endugh is known to enable us to say that, unless America has a 
crop enormously in excess of last year, the quantity cannot be ob- 
tained. America has a good crop—a better crop in the States on 
the side of the Atlantic than last year, theugh it is doubtful 
whether the States on the side of the Pacific have so much; it is 
too much, however, to expeet America to. more than double 
her exportation of last year. It is improbable, if not impossible, 
that she can do so. Hither France or England must then go 
short. There will be active competition between the merchants 
of the two nations wherever wheat is to be had, and the result 
of the competition will be to raise prices. Bread must be dear; 
certainly dearer than in the past year, and perhaps very dear. 
There is only ove encouraging feature in the prospect—namely, 
the probability that the potato crop will be the largest and 
soundest that has been gathered for many years. Nothing 
reduces the consumption of bread so much as a plentiful supply 
of this vegetable, and it is to be hoped that the promise that it 
will largely take the place of bread this year will be realized. 
Whoever goes short, this country will not starve; but we shall 
have to pay a high price for our loaf, 


BUTTON-HOLING. 


aes are at present three recognized modes whereby young 
men of some merit but of small fortune may make a fair 
start in the world. The first is —t ; the second is borrow- 
ing upon life insurance ; and the third is button-holing. Of these 
three branches of the great art of getting on, button-holing is at 
once the most scientific and the most secure. Profitable matri- 
mony is not, as times go, a bad transaction; but it is mostly a 
delicate and risky operation, and few there be that can work 
it with facility. In matrimony, moreover, the quid pro quo 
is always serious. The young women of the finest fortunes do 
not always possess the finest tempers; and diamonds have now 
adays a tendency to associate themselves with the grosser forms 
of the Lancashire dialect. The course also of leyislation is 
not likely during the next few years to be so favourable to a 
due control over his wife’s fortune as the young climber on 


the ladder of life could wish, The air teems with subversive 
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notions on the subject of women’s rights. The women -~ very 
likely be used before long, as the householder and lodger 
recently were, for the purpose of “dishing the Whigs”; and even 
if the Conservatives should discover a less objectionable mode 
of securing office than the extension of the franchise to women, 
there has been talk enough about it to turn the heads of half the 
heiresses in England. In fact, if a young Englishman is desirous of 
marrying an heiress, and feels that he has a gift that way, we should 
strongly recommend him to look out for the daughter of a Ger- 
man manufacturer. Any little defects in style or dialect will not 
be easily recognized in a foreigner ; and for the present a German 
woman with money is likely to have less nonsense in her than an 
Englishwoman similarly blessed. 

A very shy or very ugly young man, who does not feel that 
confidence in himself which is essential to a successful operation 
in the marriage market, may, if his health is good and he is not 
afraid of work, prefer the second of the two recognized modes of 
beginning life. ‘To purchase an interest in a well-established mer- 
cantile house, or to buy a partnership in a firm of solicitors, are 
modes of starting in life which have for some years back been con- 
sidered eminently promising and satisfactory ; but they are modes 
which imply in the operator not only a certain reputation for ability, 
diligence, and integrity, but also the immediate possession of one 
or more thousands of ready money. The process, however, of 
procuring the use of such a sum of money is one which pre- 
sents no serious difficulties to a healthy and energetic young man, 

articularly if he has had a publie school or University career. He 
insures his life with some first-rate Life Society for about twice 
the amount of cash required to enable him to make his start, and 
after furnishing such guarantees as may be demanded for his con- 
tinuance of payment of the annual premiums, he raises the cash 
amount required, at a moderate rate of interest, and on reasonable 
terms as to repayment of principal, by mortgaging his policy to 
the Society. Borrowing upon life insurance is in some respects 
the simplest and easiest of the esses whereby impecunious 
young men of merit gain a start over their fellows in the race 
of life; but it is a process of which the ease and simplicity 
are very soon exhausted, and which may at a later stage of an 
adventurer’s career be found to produce inconveniences which will 
more than overbalance the advantage of the start. 

The process of button-holing is free from all the risks and 
nuisances which accompany the other two It may be 
a lopg process, but art is proverbially long. It may be a trouble- 
some process, but what ean poor young men of merit expect to ob- 
tain without taking trouble? And of course it may in any given 
case prove to be an unsuccessful process. But then what is certain 
except the rise of prices? It costs not a bit more preparation than 
that which is required for a matrimonial, commercial, or pro- 
fessional speculation. It involves the adventurer in no imitating 
or clogging connexions or liabilities. And its grand advantage is, 
that if the button-holer fails in any of his operations, he is not com- 
— he is not hampered, weighted, or damaged; he must, 

owever unsuccessful, have gained something from his last 
operation, and he is free to begin again with at least as good a 
chance as he had before. Button-holing, as the name implies, 
is the art of establishin cial relations with influential per- 
sons, and it is an art whieh undoubtedly requires a considerable 
amount both of trouble and tact. There are men who fail in 
this art because they will not take trouble enough; and there 
are men who fail because they are hopelessly wanting in 
tact. On the other hand, with painstaking and discretion, 
particularly if these qualities are set off by a good personal 
appearance or a frank and conciliatory manner, there are no 
lengths of success to which the button-holer may not hope to go. 
There are those possessed of these qualities who can button-hole, 
not only men, but groups of men. Several boroughs possess a 
speaker or two who can button-hole a public meeting, and there 
is at least one statesman at the present time who can button-hole 
the House of Commons. But such success in button-holing as 
this is quite exceptional ; and the term is therefore usually and 
properly restricted to signify the art of establishing special 
relations with a patron. In this sense button-holing is the modern 
and refined representative of the old and coarse art of toadyism. 
Asa common trade or regularly professed mode of making a live- 
lihood toadyism is gone out in this country, partly because there 
is not so much to be got by it as formerly, and partly because 
other and less nasty ways of rising in life tees been discovered. 
The rich or noble tools who in the last century kept their toadies, 
much as two centuries earlier they would have kept their jesters, 
have lost much of their patronage and influence, and new channels 
have been owe out to the clever men who used to live upon 
them. The place that was once given by favour is now given by com- 
petitive examination ; and the man who was formerly driven to be- 
come a parasite may now flourish as a Special Correspondent. For 
these and similar reasons, pure toadyism has ceased to be profitable, 
and is pretty nearly extinet as a trade. If indeed it lives at all, it 
lives only in its modern and much less objectionable representative, 
button-holing. There is this in common between the toady and 
the button-holer, that they both seek to profit by trading on the 
foibles of a patron. If were indifferent to flattery there 
would be no place for the toady. If they could appreciate hidden 
merit, there would be little success to the button-holer. Both 
depend entirely upon the frailties of the powerful. But there the 
likeness ends. Tue button-holer is almost necessarily a superior 
creature to the toady. The weaknesses which nourish him are not 
special, gross, aud palpable, such as the stupid seltishness or the 


excessive vanity whereby the toady thrives, but. are simply those 
which are common to all men, whether in or out of office—namely, 
that men do not see that which is far off so well as that which is 
near, nor that which retires so well as that which obtrudes itself. 
The toady may, the button-holer must, be a man of some merit. 
The toady can hardly help being servile; whereas the accom- 
plished button-holer works with little, if any, loss of self-respect, 
Altogether, if it is fair to consider the toady as surviving in the 
button-holer, it is fair also to admit that he is a vastly reformed 
character. 

Under exceptional circumstances, such as an Eastern despotism, 
or the sway of a Western Saviour of Society, the ability to button- 
hole may carry with it riches, pleasures, and gigantic Lanne 
And the power which is thus exercised indirectly by the judicious 
button-holer is even more enjoyable than that which is exercised 
directly by his patron. It may be questioned whether the power 
possessed by an able t,o is not actually greater in 
| mee than that by his master; but there can be no 

oubt that it is in quality more enjoyable. To the discreet man 
there are few things in this world more delicious than to pull 
hidden strings; and when the high-spirited and intelligent 
Radical expresses a preference for Casarism, it is always with the 
implied condition that he can button-hole Casar. And in 
the ordinary circumstances of English life it is the oppor- 
tunity and ability to button-hole that gives to a young man 
entering a profession or the public service a prospect of a 
brilliant success. Diligence, tact, quickness, and accuracy, 
good temper, controlled enthusiasm, the power to do without 
sleep, and an imperturbable digestion, all these combined in one 
man, say a Civil Servant, will no doubt save him from being a 
failure in his eareer. But they will not seeure him a brilliant or 
a rapid success. They, or some of them, are among the conditions 
of success; but they are not the sole or the essential conditions. 
It is well that he should be diligent; but it is better still that the 
great man should think he is so. He may strive much to be quick 
and exact in his work; but he should strive more to catch and 
keep his chief’s eye. To happen to be always standing just where 
that eye happens to fall; to be ready with his “ Here am I, send 
me,” whenever the chief is considering whom he shall employ on 
a delicate business, and then, of course, to do the business satis- 
factorily ; to be about his patron; to occur to him; to observe 
him; to oblige him; and so, as the last and triumphant achieve- 
ment, to become the man of whom his patron thinks the best and 
the kindliest in his particular department or profession, and whom 
therefore he means to send to the top of it—this is the cheapest, 
the safest, and the truest art of rising in life; and this is what is 
ordinarily meant by button-holing. 


ICELAND POLITICS. 


Q ern tell us that Iceland belongs rather to Green- 
land and North America than to our continent, and certainly 
no part of what we commonly reckon Europe can be named which 
has so little to do with the rest or is so little known by it. Even 
in the great days of the island—the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries—its population was too small to give it any influence 
on the course of afiairs on the Continent, and ever since then it 
has drifted on unnoticed. After nearly four hundred years of 
independence, latterly as a rudely federal aristocratic republic, 
it accepted in 1262-64 the sovereignty of the Kings of Norway, 
followed Norway in the union of the latter kingdom with the 
Danish Crown in 1397, and, when Norway was severed from 
Denmark in 1815, remained attached to Denmark, though it 
ought, no doubt, to have been assigned to Norway. Its venerable 
Assembly, the Althing, was abolished in 1800; butin 1843 anew 
Chamber was created, to which the ald name was given, and by 
means of which a certain measure of political life and agitation 
has been created. The great wave which passed over Europe in 
1848 made itself felt even in this remote corner; a National 
Liberal party has sprung up, whose claims and projects are not 
without interest to other countries, and they are the more curious 
to us because they recall some of the questions which have 
arisen with English colonies. 

The government of the island is at present practically vested in 
the Danish Ministry at Copenhagen, who are responsible to the 
Danish Diet for their general policy, but in no special way for 
Icelandic affairs. There is a Danish Governor of Iceland, who 
resides at Reykjavik; but his administrative power, though 
enlarged by recent changes, is still limited, all questions of conse- 
quence being referred to Denmark ; and there is, as before said, an 
Icelandic Assembly, consisting of twenty-one elective members, 
and six nominated by the King; but it meets only once in two 
years, for a month at a time, and is merely consultative. Matters 
are brought before it on which it may express its opinion, but it 
has no positive authority, either administrative or legislative ; the 
King may, if he chooses, issue a law or impose a tax in direct 
opposition to its votes. As legislation is very scanty, and as the 
few taxes levied are mostly, with the exception of the imposts on 
trade, in the nature of local rates ames for local purposes in 
the parish or county (Syssel), this weakness of the Chawber is less 
of a practical grievance than it might appear. It is, however, in 
theory indefensible ; and Denmark, which has enjoyed a very tree 
constitution for some time past, feels herself unable to resist the 
demands of the Icelanders for a system more conformable to modern 
ideas, A constitution was accordingly some time since drafted, 
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iding for the control of the Althing over the finances and for 
its initiative in legislation. This was submitted to the Chamber 
at three successive meetings, approved by them so far as it went, 
and rejected only because it did not also provide for an Icelandic 
Ministry responsible to the Althing. The National arty insisted 
that without this provision the Althing could not make its control 
effective ; the Danish Government, on the contrary, insisted on placing 
the affairs of the island in charge of one of the Danish Ministers 
of the King, replying to the remonstrances of the Icelanders that 
the power of impeaching a Minister was practically useless, and that 
to allow the Althing to expel a Minister from office by its vote 
would be to sever the administration of Iceland from that of 
Denmark, since it would be absurd to allow a Minister of Justice 
for the whole monarchy who retained the confidence of the Danish 
Rigsdag to succumb to the Icelandic Althing. They offered, 
however, to allow the Althing to impeach an offending Minister 
before the High Court of Justice at Copenhagen, but this was not 
accepted, and the dispute remained unsettled. The real point at 
issue, as may be easily understood, is the desire of Iceland to have 
a separate local administration—to be, in fact, independent of the 
Danish Legislature, while owning allegiance to the Danish Crown. 

Like most other political questions, this one has a sentimental 
as well as a practical side, and the former is perhaps the more 
serious. Ever since she acquired the island at the end of the 
fourteenth century, Denmark has used it very scurvily, doing little 
or nothing for its development, sometimes neglecting her engage- 
ment to send thither every year six vessels laden with the goods 
needed by the pecple, allowing no Icelander to own a merchant 
ship, and fora long period maintaining a strict trade monopoly, 
sie which the brisk traffic that was driven sometimes with Eng- 
land, sometimes with Hamburg and Bremen, dwindled and disap- 
peared. Till far down{in the present century Iceland was treated as 
nothing better than a preserve for Danish merchants; and both her 
literary awakening and her growing material prosperity have been 
the work of her own children, discouraged by the selfishness of a 
Government which showed here, on a small theatre, the same folly 
which proved so fatal to it in Schleswig and Holstein. Now, 
indeed, Denmark seems to have turned over a new leaf. The 
protective laws have been abolished, and an annual sum of about 
6,000/. is taken from the Danish Exchequer to be spent in the island. 
But the jealousy and dislike of their foreign rulers which ripened 
during so many generations in the Icelandic people is not so easily 
got ridof. As the last six centuries have taught them to abhor 
overnment from without, so their stirring history and noble 

iterature in the days of the old Republic (930-1262) have 

created a national spirit and a desire for national politicallife. On 
a smaller scale the literature of the Sagas, always known and 
cherished by the people, has now done for Iceland what its 
medieval literature did for Italy, what its historical memories 
did for Germany, in the way of rekindling or feeding 
the passion for national union. There has thus sprung 
up within the last thirty years, chiefly (the Danes say entirely) 
through the exertions of the younger generation of literary men 
and priests educated at the Reykjavik Latin School and the 
University of Copenhagen, an agitation which cannot perhaps be 
called warm—for in Iceland nothing is warm except the Geysirs 
and volcanoes—but which is kept up with steady perseverance, and 
enlists the sympathy of the large majority of the people. It may 
seem hard to rouse an agitation or hold a party together in a 
country where there can be few public meetings because it is often 
a dozen miles or so from one house to another, where the two 
little sheets that serve as newspapers appear only once a fortnight, 
and the Chamber meets but once in two years. But the National 
party has for its leader a man whose eminent talents, dignified 
character, and consistent advocacy of the same line of policy 
have given him an extraordinary influence over his countrymen, 
Jon Sigurdsson; it has earned the gratitude of the people by 
forcing the Danes to abrogate the old oppressive trade laws; it 
embraces most of the clergy as well as of the farmers, and can 
always command a large majority in the Althing. 

As this National party has been constantly in opposition, it has 
not till recently found it necessary to propound a positive pro- 
gramme, and there has been some difficulty in saying exactly what 
its wishes and schemes are. Hitherto the business of the party 
has been to complain, and the grievances complained of may by out- 
siders be thought more sentimental than practical. Personal liberty 
could hardly be more secure or more extensive than it now is in 
Iceland ; there is probably no part of Europe where Government 
plays so small a part and so seldom crosses the path of the 
ordinary citizen by ope interference. The taxation is very 
low, though it must be added that the taxpayers are very poor ; 
justice is fairly administered ; everybody is of the same creed. 
On the other hand, people declare that many things are neglected 
which the Government ought to undertake—the making of 
roads, for instance, the establishment of an inland postal service, 
the foundation of a school of agriculture, and the establish- 
ment of educational institutions for the teaching of practical 
sciences which are now totally neglected ; and when the Danes 
ask how all this is to be done without taxing the island 
more heavily, they produce certain ancient claims which Iceland 
has upon Denmark, and allege that the 6,o00/. a year now 
paid is but a small part of what she ought to pay annually 
till these are discharged. At the time of the Reformation the 
Danish kings seized the church lands, sold a great part of them 
very improvidently, and applied the money to their own 
purposes; they are also accused of having diverted sums con- 


tributed throughout Europe for the relief of Iceland after the 
great eruption of the Skaptar Jékull in 1783, as well as of 
various misapplications in time past of Icelandic revenues. 
Smaller grounds of complaint need hardly be enumerated—that 
Danes are placed in office in Iceland, and perpetrated for 
their relations; that the Crown lands are ill managed; that no 
proper museum is kept up, all the antiquities found being carried 
off to Copenhagen; and that there is no law school on the 
island, so that students are obliged to resort to the University 
of Copenhagen, where Danish, but not Icelandic, law is taught. 
As there are but two professional lawyers in Iceland—though 
those too happy farmers, not knowing their own good fortune, 
desire to have more—it seems no great hardship that the 
budding procurator who appears, like the aloe blossom, but once 
in many years should get his mind enlarged by a visit to 
Denmark. But whatever these grievances may be worth, the 
real cause of the movement is the wish for a mode of govern- 
ment which shall recognize the national existence of Iceland, and 
be committed to Icelandic rather than to Danish hands. The 
Icelanders dislike the idea of being treated as a subject province, 
and having everything done for them, even peg it to be 
done well; and they insist that it must be done ill so long as itis 
done at Copenhagen. There is, therefore, a general agreement in 
demanding some sort of local independence, but there have been 
various opinions as to the extent of the independence to be sought. 
What has been publicly claimed is the transference to Iceland of the 
Copenhagen bureau of Icelandic affairs (connected there with the 
Ministry of Justice), and the permanent residence in the island of 
the responsible Minister ; or, which comes to the same thing, the 
committal of its administration to the resident Governor, who 
is now little more than an executive officer carrying out 
the instructions he receives from Copenhagen. To this proposal 
the Danes make two objections—tirst, that the King must 
have his adviser in Icelandic affairs at his elbow, else how is he 
to exercise his constitutional rights of sovereignty? secondly, 
that the Nationalist scheme would amount to a breaking up of the 
Danish monarchy, and the making Iceland an independent State. 
The Nationalists answer, that it would be easy to arrange the 
responsible Ministry in such a manner that one of the members of 
it should by turns be constantly with the King, as is the case 
with Norway, so long as Iceland does not refuse to pay the 
cost of the machinery. As respects their relation to Denmark, 
they maintain that their union with the Norwegian Crown 
originally was, and that their subsequent union with the Danish 
has always been, in point of law, a personal one, such as was 
the relation of Scotland and England before 1702, and as is 
the relation of Norway to Sweden now. Some patriots go 
further, and think that it would be well for Iceland to dissolve 
altogether her connexion with Denmark; they feel, however, 
that so poor and thinly peopled a country could not stand 
alone, and are in doubt where to bestow themselves. There 
has been some talk of uniting with Norway, towards which, as 
their original mother-country, the Icelanders have always cherished 
warm feelings; and the Norwegians have by various little 
civilities offered cf late years endeavoured to draw the bonds of 
friendship closer. Norway is cf course much nearer than Den- 
mark, and is thought likely, now that her wealth is growing with 
her increasing trade, to be more liberal in money matters. 
Others among the National party have suggested that Iceland 
should offer herself to England, to which she was once on the 
point of being sold by one of the Danish Kings; in this way, they 
think, not only would self-government be secured to them, but the 
English capital which is so much needed for the development 
of the resources of the island would be more rapidly attracted 
to it. All this, however, is nothing more than the talk of irrespon- 
sible persons, and does not seem likely to have any immediate 
practical result; it is hardly more serious than the aspirations 
one hears in Shetland for a return to Denmark. The recog- 
nized leaders of the Icelandic Liberals profess loyalty to the 
Danish King, and content themselves with demanding a separate 
local administration for Iceland, the repayment of the sums 
which Denmark is alleged to owe, and the extension of the 
—— of the Althing. The more important of these demands 
ave, it appears, recently found formal expression in a draft con- 
stitution which on the 28th of last July received the sanction of 
a Committee of the Althing, and which is to be submitted to the 
King by delegates deputed tor the purpose. The chief provisions 
of this instrument are, we are told, that Iceland shall in future be 
connected with Denmark by a personal union only, and shall be 
governed by a Viceroy with three Ministers responsible to 
the Althing. In the meanwhile, pending the tinal settlement of 
the new constitution, the King’s assent is to be asked to a pro- 
visional arrangement to the eflect that the Althing be at ouce in- 
vested with full legislative powers, that a Budget be submitted for 
its approval once in every two years—no tax being levied in Iceland 
for defraying expenditure incurred by the Danish Government— 
and that a special Minister, responsible to the Althing, be ap- 
pointed for Icelandic affairs. 

It is probable that the Icelanders may succeed in obtaining some 
considerable extension of the powers of the Althing, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether Denmark will concede demands which 
in fact amount to the virtual independence of the island. 
Iceland, it may be added, has by no means the same ad- 
vantages for self-government which are possessed by must of 
our colonies, to whose example an appeal is often made, Its 
small population (scarcely 70,000) is scattered over a wide area ; 
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there are no roads or other means of communication ; it would be 
difficult either to bring —_— opinion to bear on a powerful 
Governor, or to keep the Althing in session to watch him during a 
considerable part of the year. On the other hand, she is 
united to Denmark by far looser ties than those which connect Great 
Britain with the larger colonies. Denmark was not her mother- 
country ; her language, her literature, her national manners and 
character, her historical associations, are all different. The con- 
cession of a measure of independence to the island would not 
weaken Denmark, which draws from it neither money nor men; 
and though it would not produce in Iceland itself all those good 
effects which the Nationalists have persuaded themselves to ng 
it would at least dispose the people to rely more upon themselves, 
stimulate their national life in all its branches, and make them 
exert themselves more vigorously in the development of their 
material resources. That want of enterprise which so much strikes 
a stranger, and which contrasts so notably with the magnificent 
force and daring of their ancestors in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, is due in great measure to the state of dependent help- 
lessness in which Denmark haskept them. A people with so much 
intelligence and so many private virtues may well hope to have, 
under more favourable political conditions, no ignoble future in 
store for them, 


ENGLAND IN HARVEST-TIME. 


ie is hard to say how much longer we shall have harvests 
in England. It is true that cereals are less speculative 
crops than some others—than hops, for example; still it is 
yearly becoming more expensive work to produce them, while 
it may be hoped in the interest of consumers that prices 
will, on an average of years, tend downwards. Land and 
labour are alike going up in value with us, and it seems pos- 
sible that they may go on rising in a way which few people are 
as yet pre for. As for the land, the mania of exchanging 
the hazards of trade and the sweet simplicity of the three per 
cents. for a lordship of the soil and admission to the caste of the 
‘squirearchy is already luring our nouveaux riches into investments 
where the returns are relatively a bagatelle ; while eligible building 
sites in the neighbourhood of our cities fetch prices that are fabulous. 
As for labour, there are friends of the agricultural classes who 
assure them of such excellent times in store that it will become 

sitively out of the question for farmers to employ labourers at all. 

e are promised manhood suffrage in the counties, when the 
emancipated serfs are to become conscious of their political strength, 
and are to force their own terms on their masters by means of a 
constitutional jacquerie, They are encouraged to look forward to 
a utopia when a fair day's — is to be given for a fair day’s 
work, when the fair day’s work will be fixed by statute at some- 
thing like the half of its present length, and when a couple of holi- 
days in the week will be reserved for recreation in the agricultural 
institute or the beer-shop, according to the tastes of the elector. 
As those days draw near, however, it is possible that the 
farming classes, succumbing under the weight of their growing 
burdens, may be forced reluctantly to go into liquidation. Or, 
if the liberty of choice be still left them, they may elect to 
turn their lands to more — purposes than grain-growing. 
For while we shall have been proceeding with our social reforms 
in England without regard to any but strictly local conditions, 
the processes of civilization and the means of communication 
will hens been developing themselves in foreign parts. Grain 
will be grown in remote districts more cheaply and in greater 
quantities than hitherto, as the farmers of the steppes and the 
prairies are brought into more certain connexion with the 
markets of the great cities. At present large masses of grain 
‘go to waste, from the simple impossibility of finding seasonable 
transport for them. Then railways will have gone on spreading 
themselves through those new corn-producing countries, and pro- 
duction will extend in a corresponding ratio as mechanical 
improvements are adopted. At this moment we may say that the 
agriculturists on the great prairies of the Mississippi basin have 
had their land for nothing; they don’t want to make manure 
or buy guano; we may assume that their only outgoings are for 
machinery and wages, and these last are naturally high. But as 
machinery comes more and more into use, great economies will 
be effected in labour. So in that broad grain-growing belt 
of Southern Russia where the black soil stretches from the 
frontiers of the Polish provinces to the Ural Mountains and beyond 
them. There, too, the rent goes for little in estimating balances ; 
there, too, the soil is of a fertility practically inexhaustible ; and 
labour, although cheap enough, is often extraordinarily scarce. 
It is only comparatively recently that cultivation has been 
extending itself over these steppes of Europe, and population 
of course follows cultivation. What people want there is 
the machinery that shall supply the scarcity of labour, and 
that they are likely to have in future. Hitherto, and in 
America as there, the difficulty has not been so much the prime 
cost of machinery, nor yet the insufficient appreciation of its 
advantages; for Americans and Russians, as well as Hungarians 
and Wallachians, have long been alive to these. It is the 
expense of fuel, sometimes the absolute impossibility of ob- 
taining it, that has delayed the more general introduction of 
steam. But an ingenious invention has just been patented which, 
if it answers the expectations of its projectors, may revolutionize 
all the conditions of farming in those timberless and coalless plains. 


An English firm of implement-makers, Messrs. Ransomes & Co., 
have attempted to solve the fuel problem by arranging steam-boilers 
to be fed with straw, and in those parts straw is a positive drug and 
incumbrance. As it is not wanted for manure, it is piled in stacks 
and left to rot. If, then, greatly increased — are hereafter 
to be shot into our grain markets from the elevators at Chicago 
and elsewhere, prices must ultimately go down under the pressure, 
and our English farmers will be puzzled to hold their own, heavil 
weighted as they are. It is probable, however, that they wi 
have no cause to despair, but will still be able to pay their 
way in spite of falling grain markets. Even if the retail dealer 
should lower*the price of bread, and the penny roll should be 
selling for a halfpenny, they may hope to be saved by their beef 
and mutton. ereals thrive better in warmer climates than 
with us, and are by no means liable to be damaged in the trans- 
port. But animals which have been parched on the drier her 

of Australia, Russia, or Buenos Ayres will never compete in 
“ prime cuts” with beasts of the field from our Midland counties, 
to say nothing of Aberdeenshire and Angus. It needs com- 
paratively few hands to look to the stock on a grazing farm, and 
we fear that English meat may be in the ascending scale for many 
ayear tocome. So it is possible that corn may ‘give place to 
horn, to quote from a standing agricultural toast. 

These are somewhat melancholy reflections, but they are sug- 
gested by the pleasant sights of the season. We see landscapes 
such as Jules Breton or the Linnells love to paint lying in the noon- 
day blaze or in the softer moonlight, and enlivened by picturesque 
groups busy among the shocks and the standing corn, or piling the 
sheaves on ponderous waggons dragged by their clumsy teams ; and 
we sigh to think that the day perhaps may be not far distant when all 
that life and bright variety of colour will die down into the rank 
green monotony of sewage farms. Cattle are picturesque no doubt; 
thereis somethingagreeably suggestive of lotus-eating and voluptuous 
indolence in a great herd of dreamy shorthorns ruminating under 
the cool shade in the rich herbage by the banks of some winding 
stream, as they wait on the will and pleasure of the butcher. 
Thoroughbred Alderneys are, to our mind, quite as ornamental 
as deer, and as for the spirited little black West Highlanders, 
they show in the wild glades of some woodland park to as much 
advantage as the historical herds of Chillingham and Chartley. 
But even the cattle dotted about scarcely serve to relieve the 
sameness of a landscape that is all laid down in green. As you 
are rapidly whirled through it, you have no time to dwell on 
picturesque varieties of breed, colour, and form. Except for 
the first fresh verdure deepening in intensity and then dying away 
in brown, the aspect is the same from early spring to the end of 
autumn, when the cattle disappear in their stalls for the winter. 
The artist may make studies of the trees in a green country, but, 
so far as “ bits” of lively nature go, he is very soon at the end of his 
resources. One cattle piece is much like another, even when a Paul 
Potter paints it. Cattle going out, cattle coming home, cattle being 
milked at morning, noon, and night, with lights and effects changing 
accordingly—you see the very most thatis to be madeof thesubjectin 
that great French saloon at Vienna where Constant Troyon exhausts 
ingenuity in trying his best to be versatile. The land laid down in 
tillage at least presents you with eye far more varied and 
more homelike, even in the very depth of the winter, when the soil 
is being broken for the spring sowing. But of course the beauty of 
the scenes and their homelike interest culminate in harvest-time. 
They are constantly changing, and each is more taking than the 
other, as you go north from the coasts of the Channel to the Highlands 
of Scotland. What can be more brilliant in its way, in the light and 
the colouring, than the great wains that are being loaded on the 
broad yellow expanse above the white clitfs of the seaboard ? There 
is a blaze of scarlet poppies wherever they have not fallen under 
the reaping-machine, and the chalk is reflecting the hot glare of 
the sun till you can see the air dancing upon its glowing surface ; 
here and there in the group of busy figures is a crimson hood or a 
girdle that comes in as warmly as the wearers must find them ; 
and thus you have a picture of the harvest-field at noon, with 
the white sails on the blue sea in the background. You 
may choose a companion study “at sunset” from the 
Midland or Western counties, which will be as different as 

ssible from the other. It is old-fashioned farming there, and 
ikely to remain so, thanks to the capricious character of the 
ground. Small fields run up in the nooks and angles of 
tangled copses. Hedgerows that might have been trimmed 
last in the times of the Heptarchy straggle over half the parish. 
The sun comes slanting down through the topmost oak boughs an 
the golden nook where the waggon stands drawn up ; and the trees 
have thrown their heavy shadows on everything else. The shocks 
are balanced on ground that slopes at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
and the leading horse of the team has been taken out, because 
otherwise the waggon could .not have turned itself. The people 
who are harvesting are the people of the district; they are all 
familiar acquaintances, and are hein and laughing in spirits 
made boisterous by the imminent prospect of a harvest home. It 
is surely as peaceful and happy a scene as you would wish to look 
upon, and one which you would be sorry to miss either in nature 
or upon canvas; and one might multiply scenes of the kind from 
the gleaners let loose in the South, away up to the very north of 
Scotland, where the keeper charges the shooting pony with the 
armfuls of half-ripened oats which he has managed to save from the 
grouse and the red deer. 

We shall regret to lose such scenes should the time arrive when 
all our grain shall come to us from Chicago or Odessa, and yet we 
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must own in candour that they show better on canvas or at a 
distance. Our “Cornfield in the Isle of Thanet” has been 
reaped chiefly by Irish and other labourers resident in Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green, who have come to the sea-side for the season, 
like their betters. They are by no means regarded as social acquisi- 
tions in the neighbourhood, and both their habits and their morals 
leave a good deal to be desired. It may not be their fault that they 
are forced to herd together as best they may in empty limekilns 
or anywhere else, quite irrespectively of age and sex. Still this 
le of living conduces to a freedom of manner and speech 
which makes them anything but eligible models for, the chial 
youth of either sex who work with them in the harvest-field. They 
delight in humour, but the humour is of the broadest; their 
language is impassioned and animated to a fault, although the 
horrible blasphemies which come in as the regular garnish 
rather detract from the effect than otherwise. Of course 
they drink whenever they get the chance; and, as their lime- 
kiln offers but few attractions, they pass away their leisure time 
in the public-house. The liquor of over-night keeps still fermenting 
in them in the warm sun ; and when they get into an argument, it is 
aword and a blow with fist, shillelagh, or murderous reaping-hook. 
So that a Southern harvest scene, peaceful as it may seem, by no 
means gains in charm upon close inspection; and neither there nor 
in the midlands will you lose anything if you content yourself with 
our first and more distant impression. The Irish, to do them 
justice, if they are loose in their talk and ready with their blows, are, 
as a rule, tolerably moral in their lives; and if their talk is often 
free, at least it is always lively. Our English labourers, on the 
other hand, are apt to let the freedom of the harvest-field degenerate 
into license of action, although it may be difficult to tell which 
is the cause and which the effect. Yet, if they are not so often 
licentious in their speech, it is mainly because it is not their vice to 
be lively. That it is the capacity and not the will that is wanting 
is shown by the doggedness with which they will ride some gross 
joke to death by boisterous repetition. We fear it is the proudest 
achievement of Hodge aping Don Juan to raise a blush on the face 
of comparative innocence, while his own dull and expressionless 
features are flushed by his exertions and by the muddiest of beer. 
We should say that the very worst place in the world for that 
young village beauty who stands on the cover of the ballad set 
to music, with the coquettish sun-hat on her head and the sickle 
in her hand, is the harvest-field where our idyllic poets are so 
fond of representing her. If English corn-land should be turned 
to pasture, we question whether the cause of virtue would lose by 
the change, although artists and ballad-mongers might have reason 
to regret it. 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS AND THEIR WORKING. 


yee: Report recently issued by the Registrar-General contained 
a somewhat trite remark to the effect that “the system of 
iage by bans in populous places affords great facilities for 
clandestine and illegal marriages.” Three months earlier in the 
year so very obvious a truism would have passed with as little 
notice asa statistical table of averages, but at the beginning of the 
recess the streams which supply the columns of the daily papers 
run low, and even the 7imes must take what it can get, and be 
thankful. The result has been a slightly acrimonious controversy 
between the representatives of ecclesiastical and of civil authority, 
a kind of outpost skirmish between the forces—to use an ex- 
pression just now in vorue—of the Church and the world, in which 
clergymen and registrars have been fighting each for his own hand, 
instead of dealing with the real question at issue,and which the Times 
has wound up, more suo, with a leading article starting from no 
particular premisses and arriving at no intelligible conclusion, but 
very moral and doematie nevertheless. Of course if the question 
of the English marriage laws is raised at all, it is not to be disposed 
of after this summary fashion. Apart from the “religious difficulty,” 
and the antagonism of the parish church and the registrar's office, 
a large portion of the recent discussion has turned on the compara- 
tive value of “bans” and licences as safeguards against irregular 
marriages. A very homely proverb was formerly, and perhaps may 
still be, current in the midland counties, which reminded you that 
you “could not bolt a door with a boiled carrot” ; and a comparison 
of value in that regard with a “boiled parsnip” as a means of 
effectual domestic protection might not unfitly represent the 
tical bearing of this “ bans” v. licence dispute. “(Czesar very 

ike Pompey, Pompey very like Caesar”; the one is just as great a 
failure as the other, “especially licences,” if you look at them 
from the point of view given by the Court of Chancery. The 
real danger arising from the solemnization of clandestine or 
illegal marriages may be greater or less, and may or may not 
eall for legislative interference. “Quieta non movere” may be 
arule of prudence in the matter, or it may be the resource of 
laziness or incapacity ; but every one who has given careful at- 
tention to the marriage question during the past twenty or thirty 
—that is, since the introduction of railways and the immense 
increase of a in London and the great centres of English 
life—knows that the security against irregular marriages afforded 
the old ecclesiastical safeguards is absolutely worthless. With 
alternative security afforded by the registrar's certificate or 
licence we are now not concerned. We believe that the registrar's 
bans were formerly read out at the close of Board meetings of 
Guardians, and that they are now hung up somewhere in the 
Guardians’ offices ; and it may be that fathers of marriageable, but 


scarcely manageable, daughters may be able to sleep in peace under 
the shadow of that security; in which case we have neither wish 
nor intention to disturb them. 

It is tolerably certain that any assertion of the utter worth- 
lessness, as a safeguard, of the publication of bans will be 
met with an earnest and almost angry denial from thousands 
of country parsonages. From more dignified positions, where 
the rector writes himself “ Surrogate,” a like response will meet 
any parallel statement as to licences. The answer proves nothing 
in either case. Where the conditions of society in a neigh- 
bourhood make a clandestine or irregular marriage impossible 
under any ordinary circumstances, it is not likely even that 
the attempt will be made; and it is undeniable therefore that 
the licence obtained through the rural Surrogate is a very 
pattern of correct episcopal greeting,and that the marriage by bans 
in a village which does not see half a dozen weddings in the year is 
as orderly and free of “‘ impediment” as the parsonage croquet lawn. 
But there have been times, all the same, when the smooth current 
of village life has been disturbed, and the ladies of the hall and 
the rectory have even forgotten to cut open the last number of the 
Queen ; when the miller’s pretty daughter has disappeared, and the 
scapegrace attorney's clerk in the market town is said to be away 
for his holiday. A very anxious letter goes that night in the 
Surrogate’s postbag to an old friend in London, begging him to 
make immediate inquiries, of which the result appears a few days 
later in the form of a marriage certificate, “by licence,” or “alter 
bans,” as the case may be. It was commonly said some years ago 
that the London and North-Western Railway had left no further 
need for Gretna Green, St. Pancras Church being much easier and 
cheaper of access; and within the last few years the names of 
certain other churches in London have become conspicuous tor the 
excessive and disproportionate number of marriages solemnized 
in them. One gross and open case of the kind has been repeatedly 
brought under the notice of the bishop in whose diocese the 
church is situated; but bishops are unable to take any real action 
in the confessed and utter confusion which has surrounded the 
working of the marriage laws. The Registrar-General would do. 
good service if in his next Report he would substitute for the ex- 
pression of mere vague generalities a table showing the number of 
marriages solemnized in every church in London, together with 
the population belonging to each ecclesiastical district or parish. 
The publication of such a paper would speak for itself. 

Tt may be well to state in as few words as possible the con- 
ditions under which marriage may be legally solemnized in any 
church. They are based of course on the parochial organization, 
and much of the confusion of their working is the result of the 
practical breakdown of the parochial system in London for all 
ecclesiastical purposes. The marriage must take place in the 
church of the parish in which one of the parties resides, residence 
being held as established by a very brief period of living or 
lodging within the parochial limits. Legal residence being thus to a 
certain extent a fiction, it is not to be wondered at if it has been 
treated as a fiction entirely, and if the mere hiring a lodging without 
living in it, or even using an address with or without payment and 
without the pretence of taking a lodging, has been supposed 
by persons intending to marry to be a sutlicient compliance with 
the law. The practical working of this idea is somewhat startling 
at first sight to an inexperienced searcher in many London regis- 
ters, when he finds the same residence given for both bride and 
bridegroom in first one, and then another, and another entry, page 
after page. The simple interpretation is that the place of residence 
is fictitious as regards one of the parties, and very often as regards. 
both. If it is known that inquiries are likely to be made in the 
case of publication of bans, it is an easy matter to arrange for 
their being satisfactorily answered. There is among the London 
poor a very widely prevailing desire to keep the wedding arrange- 
ments quiet. Partly to avoid expense, and partly to escape the 
notice which finds expression in “chaif,” many a couple of the 
working classes look out for a quiet church out of their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. “ Why, sir, we are known there,” a tidy 
young fellow once said to an incumbent who declined to take the 
notice of bans, and explained in what church they must be 
asked, “and rather than be married there I'd sooner not be 
married at all.” He had his sweetheart on his arm at the time; 
and to go to another church “where the minister was not so 
particular” was the easiest thing possible. For if “residence” 
is an ambiguous word, “parish” is one of hopeless and 
endless diversity of meaning. A prominent member of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was once called on at a parish 
dinner, as churchwarden, to propose the health of the clerey, and 
in doing so he carefully distinguished between the “real old 
rectors” and the “ district clergy, excellent men in their way, but 
a mere mushroom growth,” who presumed to call their districts 
“parishes.” This controversy is deeply rooted ; and accordingly 
the mother church continually asserts her legal claim to marry 
from the whole “ parish,” while the districts retaliate and protect 
their interests by asserting their right to get fees drom the same 
area, with the result that each of half-a-dozen churches professes to 
be responsible for the residence of persons taken from a population 
of fifty thousand or one hundred thousand. The law is really 
distinct enough, restricting each church to its own ecclesiastical 
district; but the plea that no one could ever understand the 
Church Building Acts is plausible, to say the least of it. 

It is unpleasant to be obliged to point out the real source and 
secret of this muddle; but it is necessary to speak plainly, and to 
say that if the clergy would give up the prevalent and unseemly 
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struggle and scramble for marriage fees, a great deal of the exist- 
ing mischief and confusion would be avoided. We believe that 
in most cases the actual addresses of the persons married 
are honestly entered in the registers; but it is notorious 
that instances have existed where the mere name of a vast 
parochial area is entered as the “ residence,” just as it might be 
in the case of a country village with a couple of hundred inhabi- 
tants. It is, however, idle to expect any great reform in the 
practice of churches while the grotesque tradition of Doctors’ Com- 
mons (to use the old phrase) remains untouched, and while any 
one who chooses to declare a falsehood, or who is ignorant of the 
requirements of the law, can get any licence he may ask for. It 
has often been noticed—and that in a way not complimentary 
to the dignitaries whose “greetings” to “our well-beloved in 
Christ ” are scattered broadcast over London—that while the poor 
nm may be terribly punished for an irregular marriage by 
Raa the diocesan official, not to say the prelate, whose name 
a on a licence fora clandestine and illegal union has been 
unaccountably, and of course ‘unintentionally, left out from the 
nal enactments of the law. The clergyman to whom a licence has 
presented is protected from any legal penalties if he solemnizes 
@ marriage in accordance with it; but he is not the less morally 
bound to use his own judgment in acting upon it, and to refuse 
to solemnize the marriage if it appear to be either clandestine or 
illegal. There will be occasions on which, with all his watchful- 
ness, he may be deceived, and may discover the deception when it 
is too late to remedy it; but even then something may be done 
to lessen the mischief of a clandestine marriage, and we have 
known an instance where a bridegroom was as much astonished 
and perplexed as the mts of the young lady, a minor, were 
relieved and enlightened, by the announcement of his marriage a 
few days subsequently in the usual column of the Times. 

Instances of clandestine marriages by licence are naturally far 
less common than those of irregular ones. These last are con- 
stantly the result of ignorance, and of the natural supposition that 
a@ marriage may take place in the church which one or both of the 
parties ordinarily attend, which is — not in more than half 
the cases arising in the suburbs of London the parish church of 
either of them. It is almost impossible for an ordinary house- 
holder to know, in very many neighbourhoods, to what ecclesias- 
tical district he belongs, although he may have very frequent and 
not very welcome reminders of the name of the civil parish to 
which he pays rates and dues. But, so long as he is bound to see 
that his daughters are married in a church prescribed by the 


law, he has a right to require from a legally constituted authority | _ not l 
under examination assured him that this was not necessarily so, for 


some definite information on the subject. If he thinks that he 
can obtain this information in the precincts of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, he will be more fortunate than we can encourage him to 
expect. With reference to the question of residence and other 
matters connected with the civil right of persons to enter into a 
contract of matrimony, it is impossible that the parochial clergy 
of London or the great centres of population elsewhere can long 
continue to be regarded, or to regard themselves, as personally re- 
sponsible. Publication of bans may be a venerable ecclesiastical 
custom, but it is not any real safeguard or protection to society. 
The question whether there is “ any cause or just impediment why 
two persons may not be joined together in holy matrimony” is a 
question for the law to answer, and sooner or later its decision 
must be made to rest on the authority of the civil power. That 
decision made, the succeeding question as to the church or other 
place in which the marriage shall be solemnized may fairly be left, 
as one would think, to be settled according to the wishes of the 


persons chiefly interested, to the convenience of family arrange-' 


ments, and to the guidance of common sense. 


THE COMPETITION MANIA. 


Commissioners under the Endowed Schools Act express a 
confidence in their own principles which unfortunately is felt 

by nobody outside their office. One of their body almost patheti- 
cally laments that the public will not read the Report of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission to which he was Secretary. If people 
would only read his blue-book, and become convinced of the ne- 
cessity of being reformed by him! But people either will not or 
cannot understand. It would have been easy for the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners to have printed and circulated this wonder- 
ful Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, which ought to 
have prepared the way before them. But they entered on an un- 
po re road, and very rough and toilsome they found it. They 
id indeed put forth a manifesto of their own which enunciated 
some large ae and “rather frightened trustees ” of Grammar 
Schools. is “ Paper F,” as it is called, contained a statement 
that “the Commissioners would be wrong not to avow their inten- 
tion of laying the greatest stress on the eventual prevalence of the 
maxim that there should be no gratuitous education except as the 
reward of merit.” Ill-natured critics say that the authors of this 
paper have been infected with the prevailing mania for competitive 
examination. They have “ the courage of their principles,” and 
perhaps when they have seen more of the world and its crooked 
‘ways, they will learn that the less that is said the more is likely to 
be done. But they innocently assumed that everybody must have 
read the blue-book of their colleague, who, as a sort of modern 
St. John, had announced the approaching revelation of a new 
gospel. A voice was heard crying in the wilderness “Competition, 
universal competition!” Let little children be brought to the 
Commissioner and he will examine them in Latin grammar, Let 


those who are weary of learning lessons come to him and he will 
give them more to do. The children of England, not having read 
this interesting blue-book, do not foresee the trouble which awaits 
them. Alas! regardless of their doom the little victims play. 
They know not that the fair-spoken gentleman is ready to set 
them a paper in arithmetic. Happily for the children, their parents 
have become “ rather frightened” by Paper F. The Commissioners 
find themselves misunderstood and even ridiculed, and they must 
be content to await the “ eventual prevalence” of their maxim at 
the millennium. But still they are confident in their principles. 
“ Tf,” says one of them, “ the Endowed Schools Act is allowed 
to work, there will probably be a large rush of endowments for 
the benefit of the schools.” It was pointed out to him that in 
one conspicuous instance the rush had been the other way, and 
endowment had been withheld from fear that the Endowed Schools 
Act might affect the application of it. This, he admits, is true; 
but then people have not had time to read his blue-book. 

The Commissioners have admitted that the working of the Act 
greatly depended on the co-operation of trustees, yet no polic 
could be less likely to secure such co-operation than that whic. 
they adopted. They have thought it their duty to remodel the 
constitution of the governing bodies throughout the country “on 
general principles,” without regard to the practical working of the 
actual form of government. Nothing in the Act compelled them 
to adopt a course to which much of the opposition and diflieulty 
they have encountered may be attributed. The supposed neces- 
sity of carrying out certain principles which had been enunciated 
in the blue-book already mentioned has been their ruin, They 
might have considered that, after all, good materials for governing 
bodies are not so plentiful as to make the work of reconstruction 
easy. They have proposed to introduce representatives of rate- 

ayers, and a head-master who appeared as witness before the 
ommittee fairly said, that “if it was wanted to give higher 
education, we should rather object to the people who will 
not use that education electing the governing body.” Another 
proposal is to introduce into the governing body a member 
elected by the masters of the school. This proposal might 
ossibly tind favour among schoolmasters, but we believe that, 
if you were to take the opinion of the House of Commons 
or any other assembly of average Englishmen, the great majority 
would condemn it. The only expression of opinion in the Com- 
miitee was by Alderman Lawrence, and he condemned it. He 
presumed that giving power to the head and assistant masters 


'to elect was virtually giving power to the head-master, and 


this he did not seem to approve. The Commissioner who was 


the assistant-masters might elect adversely to the head-master; 
and this Alderman Lawrence clearly disapproved. He asked 
whether such an election was likely to tend to the good feeling 
and harmony and discipline of the school. This question the 
Commissioner did not directly answer. Probably he is aware that 
the balance of opinion is against him. If you were to ask the first 
twelve men you meet at your club, nine of them would probably 
say that if the head-master elects the member, he would do no 
ood, and that if the assistant-masters elect him, he would do harm. 
he old-fashioned idea of managing a grammar school was to put 
a good head-master into it, andlet himalone. A witness before the 
Committee said he thought “that the goodness or badness of a school 
depends far more upon the master than upon the governing body.” 
The old plan is recommended by experience, while the new plan isa 
mere emanation of the brain of the Commissioners. They sat 
down seriously to consider whether they should let well alone, or 
whether they should try to make it better. Older and wiser men 
would have determined without consideration to let well alone. 
If they had been under a necessity to build we should not look so 
closely to the quality of their materials. But they assumed that this 
idea of a masters’ member or representative among the governors was 
so valuable that they have pulled existing bodies of trustees to pieces 
in order to apply it. Common sense teaches that the responsi- 
bility of the head-master is one thing and the responsibility of 
the governors is another thing, and that to mix up two things 
which ought to be kept distinct is wrong. We say that the plan 
would be viewed by the great majority of business men as wrong ; 
but even if we go no further than to say that it is not manifestly 
right, that would suffice to condemn the Commissioners for forcing 
it upon reluctant bodies of trustees. 
The great principle of “no gratuitous education except as the 
reward of merit ” has been applied by the Commissioners so as to 
roduce universal and, as we think, justitiable discontent. We 
snow that there are learned men who desire to put every man, 
woman, and child in England through a competitive examination, 
but we venture to doubt whether the system is suitable for chil- 
dren. It was objected to the Commissioners that they made reward 
dependent on intellectual attainment, and left moral qualities out of 
consideration. They answered that well-conducted boys were gene- 
rally successful in their studies, and this may be conceded to them. 
If, however, we pass from school to college, we shall find examples 
of what are called “ fast men” who have done well in the honour 
lists. Many of us can call to mind the names of men who have 
been very properly refused fellowships at their colleges which they 
would have got under a strictly competitive examination. ‘The 
system of competition is unsatistactory at any age, and more so as 
the age of the competitors diminishes. In many cases, no doubt, 
that system has been adopted as a welcome relief from the trouble of 
exercising patronage, but these Commissioners thought it their duty 
to interfere with all the grammar schools of England, whether they 
were working well or ill, for the purpose of extirpating patronage 
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and introducing competitive examination. We believe that 
the Governors of Christ's Hospital are endeavouring to get 
its constitution settled without the intervention of the Com- 
missioners. The Governors are probably rather disturhed at the 
“rush of endowments the other way,” and desire that wealthy 
people who may be disposed to give money to Christ’s Hospital 
may be informed what is likely to be done with it. We all 
know what the old system was. A man paid a certain sum to 
become governor, and he thus obtained a nomination to the school. 
If he was member of Parliament for a borough, his constituents 
of the middle class who had families gave him a good deal 
of trouble when the time of his nomination drew near. If a 
s ling tradesman with four or five sons got one of them into 
the school, it did him good and nobody else harm. The widow of 
a clergyman or officer with a large family got some friend to apply 
to a governor of Christ’s Hospital and had a fair chance of success. 
Among several similar cases it might be difficult to select the 
most deserving, and a perplexed governor might be glad to settle a 
troublesome question by turning over the candidates to a learned 
agg who would put them through a competitive examination. 

he old system of Christ's Hospital looked for merit or need in 
parents rather than in children, and it looked for that which 
might with certainty be found. We do not, of course, deny 
that the system, as worked, fell short of theoretical perfec- 
tion, but the Commissioners would be obliged to make the 
same admission as to the system which they propose to substi- 
tute. The Schools Inquiry Commissioners whose blue-book 
has urfortunately remained unread were shocked to find that 
among a lot of boys then recently admitted to Christ’s Hospital 
“hardly any had had a good preparatory education.” If this were 
so, they might reasonably have recommended that some moderate 
amount of preparatory education should be required. But this 
would not satisfy their desire for organic change. They gratified 
their own love of symmetry by distributing all the schools of 
England into first, second, and third grade schools, and they pro- 
posed to make Christ’s Hospital a school of the first grade, or of 
the first and second grades combined, “and to fill it with scholars 
selected by competitive examination from all public schools of the 
third grade in England and Wales.” The Commissioners under 
the Act have told us that they attached great weight to 
the recommendations of the Schools Inquiry Commission, and 

robably in the application of competitive examination to 
Christ's Hospital they would have gone, if it had been possible, 
even further than these recommendations went. They say in 
Paper F that “there is no point connected with schools on which 
the testimony of experienced persons is more uniform or emphatic 
than the ill effect of gratuitous education independent of merit.” 
Let us suppose the case of a lieutenant in the navy who, according to 
the old saying, was unconnected with the asses and the Dundases, and 
who had a family, and had failed, although a gallant and experienced 
officer, to obtain promotion, Will anybody oe to say that a 
presentation to Christ's Hospital would not be well bestowed on 
the son of such a man as that, even if the boy throughout his 
school time preferred play to work? Tale again the case of a half- 
pay officer settling at a town where there is a free grammar school 
of reputation to which he intends to send hisboys. The Commis- 
sioners would take away the rights of residents to free education, 
they would establish scholarships open to the whole of England, 
and they would then announce in a blue-book that they had per- 
fected a great and necessary reform. 


RUSSIAN SOLDIER-SONGS FROM TURKESTAN. 


OME years ago a tiny volume entitled Soldier-Songs issued 
from Mr. Herzen’s “Free Russian Press in London.” The 
utterances which it was supposed to render audible were those of a 
down-trodden race, exposed to all manner of hardships and 
sufferings, and compelled by brute force to do the bidding of a 
detested master. Being by no means destitute of vigour, and giving 
evidence here and there of genuine poetic feeling, they were not 
unworthy, from a literary point of view, of the poet to whom they 
were generally attributed, Mr. Ogaref. But they bore scarcely 
the faintest resemblance to the songs which Russian soldiers were 
really in the habit of singing, and must have greatly puzzled those 
untutored children of nature, if they ever reached their ears. The 
themes en which the Russian military minstrel really loves to 
dwell are of a very different nature from those which inspired the 
Communist songster. The latter poured forth his sorrow and in- 
dignation in wailings and threnodies; the former is generally 
chanting pzeans, in honour of his regiment or his commander, or 
telling his tale of hardships endured and obstacles overcome in the 
tone of a man to whom past sufferings recall memories which are 
not altogether painful. 
A few specimens of the authentic utterances of the Russian 
in Turkestan may not be without interest to English readers, 
especially to those who have carefully followed the accounts of 
the expedition to Khiva, or at least have made some acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of Central Asia, through the 
medium of Mr. Vereshchagin’s pictures at the Crystal Palace. 
They are taken from the third part of the valuable collection 
of papers relating to Central Asia entitled “ Russian Turke- 
stan,” and published last year at St. Petersburg. Their editor, 
Mr. Ivanof, who took them down on the spot from the mouths of 
the soldiers who sang them, vouches for their authenticity, but 
remarks that in many cases they are adaptations of songs which 
have previously done service in the Caucasus. Thence they have 


been transferred into Central Asia, the names of 

and places having been altered from time to time by the 
force of circumstances. From the point of view, therefore, 
of the physical geographer they are often unsatisfactory, 
the existing face of nature being repeatedly credited by them 
with features which do not belong to it. But the picture 
which they present of the life of the Russian soldier in the far-off 
land which is so unlike his own fondly-remembered home may be 
confidently relied upon, as well in most of its details as for the 
general impression it conveys. 

No. 16, for instance, contains a full description of what its 
refrain styles “ Our manner of living in Turkestan.” Everything 
there, it says, is different from what it is at home :— 

The Turkestan soldier carries a bag instead of a knapsack. All through 
the summer he is clad in a gymnastic shirt. His trousers are exactly like 
the poppies of the Steppe, and he has a kepi stuck on the back of his head. 

As to what we do—we’re either on the march, or working at all sorts of 
things. On the march—if it is along the plain, mind you take water with 
you. But if it is among the mountains, then you will have work enough 
for your boots. By day the sun roasts you, by night the wind pierces yoa 
through. 

When the Turkestanian goes on a march he must carry eve’ 
with him. If he doesn’t do so, he won’t get anything from 
that horde is always shifting about. 

We carry bottles with us, sewed up in bags, and we are always ready with 
kishmish [a kind of grapes] and tea. No sooner have you come to a halting 
place than the tea is boiling all ready for you. 

On warlike expeditions our brother [i.e. the soldier] is always setting out. 
During such movements we have lots of diversions. One engages with the 
enemy, and works away with the bayonet. Then there are people to shoot 
at and try one’s gun upon. 

Should you take a town from the enemy, then you build a fort there at 
once. Many such-like forts have we set up among the Steppes. 

Clever builders that we are, we make ourselves dwellings of earth. Of 
fuel we have no lack, lighting our fires with whatever comes handy—with 
thorns or cane, or with dry refuse. 

We've already made friends with the Sarts, and got accustomed to live 
with the Kirghese. When you go into one of their houses, they treat you 
with koumis [fermented mares’ milk], and with kishmish and green tea. We 
have begun to teach each other, so as to be able to have a talk, and now- 
adays the peaceful Sart addresses you as his brother. 

On festival days we can get a good feast, and drink vodka made from 
grapes ; besides tasting cakes, which they bring piping hot. 

If a soldier only knows his drill, he will never go to grief. Never go to 
grief, but lead a jolly life. This is what is like, you see, our manner of 
living in Turkestan. 

The greater part of the songs are naturally about fighting, 
describing various skirmishes with the enemy, or boasting of the 
victories which were crowned by the capture of Tashkent and 
Samarcand. Here is one which describes how the Russian troops 
dealt with the Khan of Kokand :— 


The Sir-Daryan lads [of the Russian army] go roaming about the Steppe, 
but the Kokand fools are leaving their forts. 

Suddenly our heroic commander moved his troops along the Darya. 
Boldly with him went the whole Russian force, ready to be always under fire. 

Our father is he and our commander, the protector of his soldiers. Not 
a care is there among them, only songs resound. 

To the Djulek fortress did we come, to regale Kokand and its Khan. Bullets 
and balls did we bring. “ What do you order us to begin with ?” 

Without waiting for their orders whistled the cannon-balls on the mound. 
There did a howling arise—* Oi-bo-ye, Uruss, Shaitan! ” 

Our general is not joking with you. He is ready to regaleyou. He will 
not let you out of his sight, howeve: much the bullets may threaten, 

His word is our law. With him we go into battle as toa feast. With 
him will we go right through, having made a breach in the wall. 

The Beg saw it was a bad business ; he shouted out “ Allah!” He gave 
up thinking about the Djulek Kurgan, handing over to us all his 
standards. 

Better is it for you to forget about your Kurgan Djulek. Strong is our 
Russian breast, we will seize all Kokand. 

The Kokand men will we thrash, to the glory of the White Tsar. Nicely 
will we frignten them, till the Khan cries out “I will give up Kokand!” 

“In memory of the affair under Zarui-Bulak” (the taking of 
Kette Kurgan), “on the 2nd of June, 1868,” a military songster 
has composed a spirited piece of martial verse. ‘The Bokharians,” 
he says, “ looking, in their red jackets, just like poppies, occupied 
their stronghold, and looked down on us as we marched towards 
them with our steady face. There were twice as many of them 
as of us, but they had a bad time of it when we gave them a taste 
of our bayonets.” Then he proceeds to describe the fight :— 

Hark ! their signal is sounding ! on comes their infantry—from their guns 
the balls are flying—their riflemen open fire, and shower a regular hail of 
bullets upon us, while all around gallop their horsemen. 

But the Russian guns also open fire, “ treating the enemy to 
ape-shot,” and then a rush is made at the fortress, “ The red- 
ea are unable to hold out,” and take to flight. After them 
asten the conquerors, and in a little time the plain is covered all 
over with “heaps of dead bodies, all in wide trowsers and 
Bokharian head-dresses.” After this “ the Amir wouldn't fight 
any more, but concluded peace with us,” perceiving that, “ although 
he had raised plenty of troops, yet the Russians were altogether 
the strongest.” The poet concludes by stating that soon after the 
fight took place “ our General Kaufman rewarded with a cross 
all who had distinguished themselves in it.” 

The song of the 3rd Battalion is full of confident aspirations. 
“ We will subject Bokhara to the Tsar's power,” it cries. “The 
brave General Abramof will lead us into action. Many a time 
has he shown himself what a hero ought to be.” He will lead 
the troops to Khiva, just as he and Chernaief “ beat the Kokan- 
dians in Chemkent, and overthrew the Amir on the Darya, and 
those that remained in Khodjent.” 

The capture of Samarcand forms the theme of several poems, one 
of which begins as follows :— 

It is not the dust that is sweeping around the Steppe, blinding the 
wanderer’s eyes. It is our forces on the move, preparing themselves for the 
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march. From Kaufman have orders come to get ready b 
by the dawn the expedition is already on its way. For 
army bound. 

€ By night,” continues the bard, “ the ition started from 
Gish-Kupryuk, and without a halt it ed more than thirty 
versts to the river Zaravshan.” Under the midday sun it already 
stood beneath the heights on which the son of the Amir had 
drawn up his countless forces :— 

As when crows at the approach of evening their way towards a 
high mound, till the mound = a longer to be seen, ory a Hoar Sectrtg such 
multitudes of them having flown together: so did the Bokharians then, 
like so many crows, take possession of the whole of the heights. 

But the enemy were “in a ——_. we are told, when the 
Russian troops attacked them; first the riflemen and the cavalry, 
and then the whole of the columns “moving on with Russian 
courage” 

Into the river Zaravshan, the swift river, with linked hands did we flin: 

ourselves. All the lofty heights of Chupan-Ata breathed forth smoke an 
bellowed thunder. From the throats of thirty guns rattled down on us a hail 
of cannon-balls, 
But the attackers rush on undaunted, carry the heights, capture 
the guns,sand rain down missiles on their foes till the Bokharians 
take to flight, “leaving only the soles of their feet visible,” while, 
“like the thunder of God, rises and rolls and reverberates the 
Russian hurra.” That night the conquerors on the heights ; 
but next morning they march upon Samarcand, and enter the city 
without firing a shot :— 

Then did our grey-haired general congratulate us in that we had gained 
a splendid victory. And afterwards he said “Thank you” [ Spasibo to all 
the troops. That’s how we managed matters on the of May. 

Another song on the same subject begins in a similar strain :— 

It is not a mist that is rising from the Darya, it is not a heavy shower 
that is falling. It is our noble general who is getting ready to set out with 
his troops for Bokhara. With cross and with prayer does he set out to 
capture the city of Bokhara. 

A third contains a passage which may be interesting to investi- 
gators of the origin of our “ see ad ig 

When we drew near to the enemy they began shouting out, “ Ur, Ur,” 
and many of them with martial mien came leaping down from the heights 
towards the plain. But scarce had the “ Ura” arisen—the terrible, Russian 
“Ura!”—when they all immediately took themselves off from the heights ; 
the hill was swept perfectly clean. 

All the songs but one are triumphal chants, voices of exulta- 
tion over a vanquished foe. The solitary exception tells the tale 
of the losses inflicted in the year 1864 on a small Russian 
detachment in the neighbourhood of Ikan. But even in it there is 
heard no wailing note, and towards its close the minstrel’s voice 
assumes a vaunting tone. It was in the beginning of December, 
says the bard, soon after a frost had commenced, that news was 
brought to the Russian camp of a countless army of Kokandians 
being on the move. Thereupon Sérof was sent out with one gun 
and a reconnoitri of Cossacks. “It was then the evening 
hour. A dark night came on as the Cossacks flew along. Glim- 
mered the fires of the enemy as they drew near to Ikan.” They 
sent ona guide in-advance. Presently he came galloping back, 
having met a party of Kokandians. en the Russians to 
retire, but they were soon surrounded by countless foes— 

But who was at leisure to count them? The Cossacks turned themselves 

into infantry, and began to picket their horses in a circle [they them- 
selves remaining within it, as is represented in one of Vereshchagin’s pictures]. 
No timorous people are the Cossacks. They twirled their moustaches and 
were all right. 
Meantime the enemy attacked them on all sides, bringing up 
three guns, and opening fire on them, howling and ing the 
while. But “the sharp-witted sons of the Ural” constructed a 
kind of defence made of sacks filled with earth, and from behind it 
kept up a steady fire with their single gun, which they carried on 
their backs when the splintered mod of its carriage would no 
longer turnround. At length, after a long defence, thirty-six of 
their number a fallen, and the majority of their horses 
having been destroyed, they spiked their single gun, and began a 
painful retreat, supporting their wounded comrades, and destroying 
the rifles of those who could no longer use them— 

Thus for eight versts did the heroes retreat qui i 
then—Lo, = more the foe! 
At this point the connected narrative suddenly breaks off, the 
ballad ending as follows— 

Great were the losses of our comrades, but by their deeds will their friends 
remember them. 

Nor will the “ Salmoyedi” forget what a victory over such gallants cost 


them. 
they struggle and hold out ; and, although they got the worst 


daybreak ; and 
is the 


Long did 
of it, yet did the Tsar reward 
/ 


REVIEWS. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.* 


Li! reviewing one of Professor Masson’s previous volumes we 
-# noticed some mannerisms of style, an especially ap t 
imitations, probably unconscious, of Mr. Carlyle, which do not 


* The Life of John Milton: Narrated in Connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of His Time. By David Masson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Vol. III. 1643-1649. London: Macmillan & Co, 1873. 


harmonize with an ordinarily plain diction, and which are weak as 
Carlylese, and unpleasantly grotesque from their exceptional cha- 
racter. We regret to find that the Professor has not thrown off these 
faults of manner. He is fond of putting his statements into the 
form of imaginary conversations. For instance, instead of content- 
ing himself with the fact that. Milton and his first wife fell out 
immediately after marriage, he puts sup bedroom squabbles 
into an ecstatic, but very commonplace, dialogue. ‘One seems to 
hear the sound of differences, of conflicting opinions about this 


The following is very unnecessary and ecstatic apostrophizing, in 
lieu of what ed be a simple account of the Pusisophion 
Prodromus of Comenius :— 


A Pansophia was wanted ; nay, a Pansophia Christiana, or consolidation 
of all human knowledge into true central wisdom, one body of Real Truth. 
Oh, wisdom, wisdom! Oh, the knowledge of things in themselves, and in 
their universal harmony! What was the mere knowledge of words, or all 
the force of pedagogy and literature, in view of that ? 


In the following passage Mr. Masson slides into vulgarities :— 


I should not wonder if Milton was one of those more favoured spirits 
whom Hartlibb wanted to enlist in the great scheme of a Pansophic 
University of London, to be organized by Comenius, and whom he tried to 
bring round Comenius personally during the stay of that theorist in London 
in 1641-2, when the experiment of some such University was really in con- 
templation by friends in Parliament, and Chelsea had been almost fixed on 


as the site. But if so, J rather guess, for reasons which will appear, that 
Milton gave the whole scheme the cold shoulder, and did not to the 
good Comenius. 

Again, unless tight, in the sense of serious or difficult, in which 


it seems to be used in the phrase “a tighter action against Milton ” 
(p. 295) be a recognized Scotticism, in which case it may be 
pardoned to a Scotchman, we should say that it has an unhappy 
character of slang. Mr. Masson must take it as a compliment to 
the intrinsic value of his book that we dwell on these peculiarities 
and shortcomings of style. He is not an affected writer; his 
ordinary style is nat clear, and intelligible; but his writing 
certainly needs a more careful revision than he has vouchsafed to 
it, in order to clear it of apparent attempts (not happy as such) at 
fine writing, and of undignified 

Mr. Masson’s second volume related the sudden marriage of Milton 
with Mary Powell, the young daughter of a poor Oxfordshire 

uire and magistrate keeping up a beyond his means. 
She was little over seventeen when this marriage was hastily and, 
for us, and apparently for Milton’s friends, mysteriously con- 
cocted. The marriage, quickly followed by the bride’s return to 
her parents, is now really a great mystery, which Mr. Masson, not 
certainly from want of zeal or industry, has not successfully un- 
ravelled. Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, is our best authority 
for dates, but clearly a bad one; and he must have tly mis- 
remembered when he wrote in his biography whatasa boy, for he 
was at the time Milton’s pupil and in his house, he must have 
known well. As to the time of the iage, which he gives 
vaguely, he cannot be far wrong. Milton, he says, went into 
Oxfordshire on a visit, from which he returned to London a 
married man, “about Whitsuntide,” 1643. Whitsunday was 
May 21. Milton is said by Phillips to have returned to 
his house in Aldersgate Street “in about a month’s time.” 
He would have been married then probably early in June. 
Some of his wife’s relations accompanied the newly-married 
couple when they came to town. “The relations,” says 
Phillips, “stayed about a week, during which time there 
was much feasting and merriment; for about a month after 
they were gone, the newly-married wife remained with my uncle.” 
Then Phillips goes on to say that “late in July or early in 
August ” 1643, the wife went to her parents, on a request from 
them, “to which my uncle consented, on the understanding that 
she was to come k about Michaelmas.” It seems clear, 
from a discovery by Professor Masson, that Phillips must have 

t wrong in dates as to the wife’s return to her parents, and 
aa made serious mistakes about the alleged leave of absence till 
Michaelmas. Phillips proceeds :— 

Michaelmas being come, and no news of his wife’s return, he sent for her 
by letter, and, receiving no answer, sent several other letters, which were 

unanswered, so that at last he despatched down a foot messenger with 
a letter desiring her return. But the messenger came back not only without 
an answer, at least a satisfactory one, but, to the best of my remembrance, 
reported that he was dismissed with some sort of contempt. . . . . It 
so incensed our author that he thought it would be dishonourable ever to 
receive her again after such a repulse; so that he forthwith prepared 
to fortify himself with arguments for such a resolution, and accordingly 
wrote two treatises, by which he undertook to maintain that it was against 
reason, and the enjoinment of it not provable by Scripture, for any married 
couple disagreeable in humour and temper, or having an aversion to each 
other, to be forced to live yoked together all their days. 

Now Mr. Masson has discovered what appears to be indubitable 
proof that Milton’s first Divorce treatise was published by the 
Ist of August. The proof is an entry of this date in the copy of 
the treatise which to Thomason, the London bookseller 


perhaps too austere prohibitions, ‘ Well, then, I will g back to : 
my mother; I am sure I wish I had never——~.’ ‘Go.’ And e 
so the pty Fong have come about.” And then, after Milton’s aS. 
wife has left him, and he has published a treatise on Divorce, Mr. sae 
Masson imagines the pretirwrd, of reverend Presbyterian gentle- 
men walking home together from the Assembly; and the style of Be 
the imaginary conversation is certainly not happy. “Only a ee 
month or two married; his wife gone home again; and now, : 
instead of proper reticence about B wr can’t be helped, all this ae 
hullaballoo of a new doctrine about divorce! Just like him!” 
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and tract collector, whose wonderful collection of tracts is in the 
British Museum, known as the King’s Collection. What becomes 
then of Phillips’s story of Milton’s waiting till Michaelmas and 
then proceeding to publish? Mr. Masson states the matter thus, 
and we trust his judgment and Thomason’s date :— 

The note was put there by, or by the direction of, the collector, Thomason, 
to indicate the day on which the copy came into his hands, and is to be 
relied on implicitly. The Tract, it will be observed, was anonymous; but 
the words “ Written by J. Milton,’ penned on the title-page by the same 
hand that penned the date “ Aug. rst,” show that the authorship was no 
secret from the all-prying Thomason. In short, on evidence absolutely con- 
<lusive, Milton’s first Divorce Tract was in print and on sale in London on 
the rst of August, 1643, or two months before Phillips’s fatal Michaelmas. 
There is another necessary deduction from August 1 as the 
true date of publication. Milton’s wife must have gone to 
her parents sooner than “late in July or early in August.” 
Supposing the iage to have been near the end of May or early 
in June, she would probably have gone home at latest early in July. 
This would give time for the publication of the first Divorce 
‘treatise on the 1st of August. e treatise told, without names, 
Milton’s grievance and his determination to live no more with his 
wife, and to untie, if he could, the knot which had bound them 
together. The story of this early separation is a mystery. 
Milton’s language, which necessarily — to his own case, is of 
the very strongest description. In luxuriant riot of descrip- 
tion he speaks of “a mute and spiritless mate,” “a polluting sad- 
ness and perpetual distemper,” “one that must be hated with a 
most operative hatred,” “forsaken and yet continually dwelt with 
and accompanied,” “a powerful reluctance and recoil of nature on 
either side, blasting the content of their mutual society,” “a 
‘violence to the reverend secret of nature,” “bound fast to an un- 
complying discord of nature, or, as it often happens, to an image 
of earth and phlegm,” “ two carcases chained unnaturally together, 
or, as it may happen, a living soul bound to a dead corpse.” These 
are a few of Milton's fulminations in his first Divorce treatise, 

blished August 1, 1643, against his own matrimonial lot. He 

d then been married two months only. The case must apparently 
have been a dreadful one, considering that it is Milton, a wise and 
good man, who writes. Here is a connected extract from his first 
treatise :— 

For all the wariness can be used, it may yet befall a discreet man to be 
mistaken in his choice, and we have plenty of examples. The soberest and 
best-governed men are least practised in these aflairs ; and who knows not 
that the bashful muteness of a virgin may oft-times hide all the unliveliness 
and natural sloth which is really unfit for conversation? Nor is there that 
freedom of access granted or presumed as may suffice to a perfect discerning 
till too late ; and, where any indisposition is suspected, what more usual 
than the persuasion of friends that acquaintance, as it increases, will amend 
all? And, lastly,is it not strange though many who have spent their 
youth chastely are in some things not so quick-sighted while they haste too 
eagerly to light the nuptial torch: nor is it therefore that for a modest error 
aman should forfeit so great a happiness, and no charitable means to release 
him ; since they who have lived most loosely, by reason of their bold ac- 
-customing, prove most successful in their matches, because their wild 
affections, unsettling at will, have been as so many divorces to teach them 
experience ; whenas the sober man, honouring the appearance of modesty, 
and hoping well of every social virtue under that veil, may easily chance to 
meet, if not with a body impenetrable, often with a mind to all other due 
conversation inaccessible, and to all the more estimable and superior 
purposes of matrimony useless and almost lifeless. 

This was the outpouring of Milton’s first wrath. Seventeen 
months pass ; he has published a second Divorce treatise, and in 
March 1645 he publishes his Colasterton, chastising opponents, and 
his Tetrarchordon, explaining four passages of Scripture on 
marriage. In the Tetrarchordon Milton's phraseology is as it was 
seventeen months before; “the mere carcase of a marriage,” “the 
disaster of ano marriage,” “heavenly with hellish, fitness with 
unfitness,” “all the ecclesiastical glue that liturgy or laymen can 
compound is not able to solder up two such incongruous natures 
into the one flesh of a true beseeming marriage.” In the Colasterion 
there is a passage in reply to Prynne, “ What book hath he ever 
met with, as his complaint is, ‘ printed in the city,’ maintaining, 
either in the title or in the whole pursuance, ‘Divorce at 
Pleasure?’ Tis true that to divorce upon’ extreme necessity, 
when, through the perverseness or the apparent unaptness of 
either, the continuance can be to both no good at all, but an in- 
tolerable injury and temptation to the wronged and the defrauded, 
to divorce then, there is a book that writes it lawful.” This 
‘sentence is Milton’s argument—extreme necessity, perverseness or 
apparent unaptness of either, preventing all good to both, and 
making continual injury and temptation for one. What does all 
this mean, as applied to Milton’s case? It would seem as if the 
lady refused to act as a wife. Many external circumstances show 
that the marriage was likely to be regarded by the lady’s father 
as one of convenience. By an old lawyer arrangement of 
Milton’s scrivener father in 1627, Mr. Powell was debtor to John 
Milton of 3o0/, There was ‘no sign of payment; Mr. Powell’s 
difficulties were great and increasing ; iin Milton wanted a 
wife ; he had probably been smitten by Mary Powell ; he might 
have looked to the debt for aid in his suit. Milton down 
to Oxfordshire, telling his errand to no one of his Household, 
except probably his father, and he comes back married, not with 
his wife only, but, strangely with several of her relatives. 
‘What did they come for but to smooth matters and an 
unwilling bride? They leave her, and soon after she leaves her 

e public hi against system by whi suffers. Her 
eaten takes her part, and keeps her at home. But the Powell 
family make no reproach or charge against Milton, His Divorce 


treatises would be Imown to all friends and acquaintances, and 
could only be read as impeachments of his wife. At last they 
hear that he is seriously intending to treat his marriage as 
null, and is endeavouring to persuade a respectable young lady, 
daughter of Dr. Davis, “a very handsome and witty gentle- 
woman” (says Phillips), to marry him. What happens then? 
The wife, unrequested, comes up to London aes notice, 
throws herself in Milton’s ee makes no reproach, and begs 
to be forgiven and taken back. Milton takes her back, and 
then, there having been no previous sign or expectation of issue, 
“the first fruit,” says Phillips, “of her return to her husband 
was a brave girl, born within a year after.” Not long after 
her return, the whole Powell family, in distress, come to London 
and live with Milton, and he treats them all kindly and gene- 
rously. His father-in-law dies in his house, January 1647. He 
still owes Milton the 300/., and also owes him a promised do 

of 1,000/, to his daughter. This mysterious afiair of Milton’s 
early quarrel with his wife needs further investigation; no further 
materials, it is true, may be in existence; but we are sure that, if 
anything more can be done to elucidate the mystery, Mr. Masson 
is the man to do it. In the meantime has he anything beyond 
conjecture to bear out his suggestion that Milton behaved harshly ? 
Was he likely to be harsh to a young bride, whom he must have 
chosen from love? He is described as the reverse of morose. 
Aubrey says “he was of a very cheerful humour.” His daughter 
Deborah says he was delightful company, the life of conversation, 
unafiectedly cheerful and civil. 

There is a difficulty in reviewing single volumes or successive 
instalments of a large work. The best that can be done is 
to pick topics in a desultory manner. About the time when 
Milton’s wife returned to him, in the middle of 1645, he began 
to collect his poems for publication. The volume was published 
in 1645, according to the title-page, and the precise Thomason 
again gives us the exact date, January 2, which, according 
to the dating of those times, would be January 2, 1645, but 
we should now say 1646. The publisher was Humphrey Moseley, 
who had a year before published Waller's poems, and had lately 
acquired the copyright of Denham’s, published in 1642. Mr. 
Masson gives a very interesting account of a revived taste for litera- 
ture showing itself in 1644 or 1645, and of Humphrey Moseley’s 
part in the revival :— 


In 1645, however, and especially after Naseby, there are symptoms of a 
slightly revived leisure for other kinds of reading than were supplied by 
Diurnals, Sermons, Pamphlets, and books of Polemical Theology, and of a 
willingness among the London booksellers to cater for this leisure. 
Almost always, in such cases, a social tendency is represented in the activity 
of some particular person. Nor is it otherwise here. So far as Poetry and 
so-called Light Literature are concerned, one has no difficulty in poimting 
to the particular London publisher who in 1645, and from that year onwards, 
stood out from all his fellows by his alertness in the trade. This was 
Humpurey Mosetey, who had his shop at the sign of the Prince’s Arms 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. Something in his personal tastes, I am inclined 
to think, must have determined him to the line of business which he selected ; 
so marked is his avoidance of all dealings in sermons, ephemeral treatises 
on theology, and pamphlets either way on the present crisis, and his pre- 
ference for poetry and books of general culture. . . . Moseley was only 
on the way to make all this reputation for himself, and indeed Waller’s 
volume of Poems, published in Dec. 1644, was yet the principal advertise- 
ment of his shop, when he and Milton came together. Pleased with the 
success of the Waller, it appears, Moseley thought of a collection of Mr. 
Milton’s Poems as a likely second experiment of the same kind, and applied 
to Milton for the copy. The application was not disagreeable to Milton ; and, 
accordingly, some time after the middle of 1645, or just while he was pre- 
paring to remove from Aldersgate Street to Barbican, and there came upon 
him the great surprise of his wife’s re-appearance, Moseley and he were 
busy in arrangements for the new volume. . . . The revisal of the proof- 
sheets may have been begun in Aldersgate Street, but it must mainly, as I 
have said, have been among Milton’s first employments at the new house in 
Barbican. Here, at all events, is Moseley’s entry of the new volume in the 
Stationers’ Registers: “ Oct. 6 [1645], Mr. Moseley ent. for his copie, under 
the hand of Sir Nath. Brent and both the Wardens, a booke called Poems 
in English and Latyn ly Mr. John Milton.” Usually the entry of a book 
in the Stationers’ Registers was about simultaneous with its publication. In 
this case, however, there was a delay of nearly three months between the 
registration and the actual appearance. The precise day of the publication 
of the new volume was Jan. 2, 1645-6. Either, therefore, Moseley had 
registered the volume before the printing had proceeded far, or after the 
sheets were printed there was some little cause of delay. 


This is pleasant and honest writing. Mr. Masson is even too 
honest in his work—that is, he is unnecessarily communi- 
eative in revealing his processes. Instead of giving the result 
of his reading, which would have been in every way better, 
and asserting—with reference, if he liked, to his authority— 
that poetry and literature were pee in 1646, and that 
Moseley was chiefly instrumental in the upward movement, 
he gives us the confidences of his note-book, and writes in 
the body of his work about Moseley:—“ More significant still 
is the fact that it was Moseley who was the publisher of 
Waller’s poems in December 1644. After that date his tendency 
to trade-dealings in poetry and the like is so manifest in the 
Stationers’ Records that I find appended to my MS. notes from 
these records, for the London bibliography of the year 1646, this 
memorandum :—‘ Poetry and pure literature looking up again this 
year, and chiefly through the medium of Moseley’s shop.’” As a 
matter of taste, we should prefer the result without the revelation 
of the process. Ars est celare artem. But there is something pleasant 
in genuineness and honesty; and Mr. Masson is genuine and 
honest. With great labour and minuteness he relates not only 
Milton’s life, but also the history of the period. In both respects 
he accumulates with great industry Ag conscientiousness what 
we can only view as materials for a future work. As regards 
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history, Mr. Masson’s labours will be an invaluable founda- 
tion for some future historian of genius and brilliancy; while as 

Milton’s biography, we hope that Mr. Masson designs, 
and that he will live to execute, a classical life of Milton, for which 
we can only consider his present volumes as a preparation, and 
which we feel that he is capable of doing well. 


WELLS'S POLYNIA.* 


(es WELLS is an ardent advocate of the approach to 
the North Pole by way of Spitzbergen, in opposition to that 
by Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s Sound which is generally favoured by 
English voyagers and geographers, by Captain Sherard Osborn in 
particular. As one who has himself made acquaintance with that 
route, and who feels himself fortified by experience in facing the 
risks and uncertainties of new advances in the same direction, he is 
entitled to an attentive hearing for the arguments he has to pro- 
pound on its behalf. Apart from this immediate object, his 
narrative of recent Arctic adventure has in it much to interest and 
instruct the ordinary reader. Without pretending to the fulness 
of matter or the artistic finish which made Mr. Hayes’s volume so 
attractive, Captain Wells’s book is straightforward and clear in 
style, securing our confidence by its unaffected simplicity and 
sterling sense. It was no formal or scientifically equipped expedi- 
tion on which he went forth in the summer of 1872. The invita- 
tion of a friend (Mr. Leigh Smith, we are left to surmise), whose 
fine schooner yacht, the Samson, lay fitted out at Hull for a cruise 
to the Arctic Sea, was too strong for scruples on the score of short 
notice or inadequate preparation, or even the risk of being beset 
for a winter among the Polarice. The special interest just now 
rife concerning the geography of the circumpolar regions and the 
action or influence of the Gulf Stream in the higher latitudes 
furnished motive sufficient for a seaman blest with such an oppor- 
tunity. Everything had been done for the strengthening and out- 
fitting of the yacht by another Captain Wells, an old whaler who 
had in the previous year reached latitude 81° 24’, seeing open water 
and islands N.E. of Spitzbergen, but who was compelled with a 
heavy heart to turn back from the enterprise of the Samson. 
One main object of this voyage was to verify an observation of his 
that the water is of a comparatively high temperature at a depth of 
four hundred fathoms, showing a difference of nine degrees at that 
depth when com with the temperature at the surface. Of 
this remarkable fact, which many scientific men had declared im- 
possible, he seems to have abundantly satisfied himself in the 
course of the cruise. The superstitious fears of the Norwegian 
crew had the year before baffled the attempt to penetrate the sup- 
ee open sea, The Samson, it appears, was better manned. She 
moreover her massive bows braced by stout iron bands firmly 
bolted to her stem, extending round the bluff of her bows to about 
twelve feet aft, to meet the shock of the-ice. Much sound advice 
went with her from the old whaler—in particular as to stepping too 
hastily upon floating ice, he having by his single wala caused 
an enormous mass, finely balanced, to topple over with him into the 
sea. The manifold perils of the Polar deep naturally formed much 
of the talk on board from the outset of the voyage—* You re- 
member them ‘ere chaps as was left in this here way, and was all 
froze to death?” Such was the fate of the boat’s crew of the 
Enterprise left upon the ice, whom their comrades, one of them 
—. with Captain Wells, in vain tried to reach through the 
gale thirty degrees below zero, tying the oars and masts together 
to form a raft. Disappearing in the fog, the whole party perished. 
Though running many a risk in pursuit of the whale, the walrus, 
the narwhal, or the seal, in ing icy peaks or crossing glacier 
chasms, our author and the Samson's crew had, on the whole, a 
pleasant and profitable time of it. So absorbing was the chase on 
one occasion, an old bladder-nose seal, with his family of five 
crouched upon a hummocek of ice, being the mark for a dozen eager 
rtsmen from the deck, that the steersman let the schooner strike 
e ice end on, the jibboom and headgear coming down by the 
run. Experience of the difficulties of Arctic waters forced on our 
author the conviction of the incomparably greater value of a 
steamer than of a sailing ship, full rigged as the steamer ought 
in all cases to be. Ordinary masses of ice offer no opposition to 
the whaler under steam, and beyond the shock to the system of 
the sailor who is not ready when the look-out man sings out 
“Hold fast! ” there is rarely any injury done to the craft itself. 
Appended to Captain Wells’s work is a section of the model steam- 
vessel calculated for Arctic service. The Samson, however, 
showed herself sufficiently deft and enduring in urging her stem 
through the fragments of floes and drifting bergs, only once 
giving alarming symptoms of a leak, which it was difficult to find 
and to plug, threatening for a while to compel an abrupt run back to 
safe soundings, if not an abandonment of the vessel herself. 
Having attained a latitude of 80° 32’ to the North of Spitzbergen 
the ship’s head was turned South, sighting the Shetlands once 
more on the 21st of September. The spoils of the voyage, which 
we should scarcely have considered so prosperous a one as our 
author calls it, were 237 seals, 2 whales, 2 narwhal, 2 bears, and 
33 reindeer, besides a large number of smaller game, birds, &c., 
and a collection of Arctic plants, of which a botanical notice by 
Professor Heer is appended. 
In addition to many pleasant reminiscences of adventure, 
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Captain Wells brought home with him a number of consider- 
ations which to his mind establish conclusively the superiority 
of the Spitzbergen route over that by Smith Sound. They 
certainly deserve to be attentively estimated and weighed, fortified 
as they are by the authority of Professor Nordenskiold, who, 
however, we since hear, has foiled of his confident hope of 
being able ere this to announce the great problem of Arctic 
geography solved. The Professor, when left our author at 
Spitzbergen, was contident of begmning his journey northwards 
from his winter quarters on the Ist of April last, and of 
lanting his foot by the 1st of July on the very Pole of the earth. 
His party of twenty-three in all was most carefully equipped with 
every Arctic necessary or appliance that experience or forethought. 
could suggest. Mistrusting the use of dogs, his reliance was on a pack 
of forty reindeer to drag the sledges, as well as,in emergency, to serve 
as food. The materials for three houses of wood, ready made, were 
taken with them, with three boats of the greatest lightness con- 
sistent with strength, holding provisions for three months, over 
6,000 lbs. weight in all. Their plan was to sail along the western 
coast of Spitzbergen, and fight their way over the lrozen Sea to 
the Seven Islands, their winter quarters. Starting earlier than 
Parry, who found the ice already broken up and loose, drifting 
southwards under the influence of the currents and gales of wind. 
faster than his dogs and men could push their way over the 
floating masses, they hoped to find the ice newly formed, or of con- 
sistency enough, and not too much roughness of surface, for their 
assage over it. Difliculties of course were to be apprehended. 
The reindeer, though usually easily managed by their Lapland 
keepers, may in gales of wind become untractable; the herd 
may be separated or drift away on the broken fields of ice—a loss 
scarcely to be endured. Already, Captain Wells heard, the deer were 
suffering, and two of their number haddied. Pemmican may be a sub- 
stitute by way of food, but what will supply the place of traction ? 
Reduced as the party must then be to one boat, the smallest, some 
sixteen feet only in length, to what discomfort must they be ex- 
d? They had provided for them, it appears, a sleeping cover- 
et of dogskin, the warmest and lightest, it has been proved, of all 
materials. Professor Nordenskiold, who had already pushed his 
way in this direction in company with Von Otter, expected to meet. 
with land to the North, though holding to the theory of open 
water at the Pole itself. Should this be found, a gale oif the land 
would, in the opinion of some of his , be the cause of much 
trouble. Should water with broken ice encountered, the want 
of steam power. would be seriously felt. Had Parry enjoyed this 
advantage, his object might have been successfully attained. With 
a light boat laden to its full capacity the task will always be 
a perilous one. Koldewey, a practical authority, has spoken 
of the whole route by Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla as a wild 
undertaking. Weyprecht and Payer, however, having followed 
the Gulf Stream into the Polar basin, hold strongly to the belief 
in a warm and open sea extending to, or rather flowing from, 
the Pole. And the same view is strengthened, to our author's. 
mind, by the immense masses of dritt-wood brought to the 
northern shores of the island, the flocks of birds hovering over the 
horizon, the blue clouds, also seen by Parry, to the North, betoken- 
ing open water, not to speak of Esquimaux reports of animals 
coming down from unknown regions to the South. A subsidiary 
argument is to be found in the comparative inexpensiveness of this. 
route, the northern coast of Spitzbergen being easy and rapid of 
attainment, and its shores and bays offering any amount of refuge 
and refreshment, whether to whaling or exploring ships. It is for 
some occult reason, Captain Wells suggests, that the reports of 
the various journeys for the relief of Franklin have been kept back 
from the public, teeming as they do with the difficulties of the 
route by Smith Sound. Nor can it be pretended that more facts 
of a scientific kind are to be gleaned along the coast of Greenland, 
the northern shores of Spitzbergen having been declared of equal 
value by men of science either for purposes of collection or observa- 
tion, or asa base for geodetic operations. It is by no means to 
public funds nor to Admiralty enterprise that Captain Wells 
would look for the prosecution of the great problem. More 
money is frittered away, in his opinion, in public enterprises of this 
kind, and anything but greater responsibility or efficiency on the 
part of officers is ensured, while nothing more startles or shames 
the inexperienced naval officer than the ease with which the 
oners deal with what to such a one would seem crushing 
difficulties. “‘ Whalers of experience are able to live, and live com- 
fortably, where the man-of-war’s man would assuredly starve.” 
There is something to surprise us in this testimony from an officer 
of the Royal Navy, opposed as it is to the opinion ordinarily 
current in the service; nor can we confess that we are converted 
by it to the extent of wishing the conduct of an enterprise de- 
pendent _ consummate discipline and the highest professional 
feeling to be entrusted to amateur or mercantile hands. 
One of the most interesting facts recorded by Captain Wells is 
that of the cruise of a skipper, Nils Jonson of Tromsé, in his little 
acht of thirty tons, during the summer of last year. Micha 
d, eastward of Spitzbergen and south of Gillis Land, instead 
of forming three islands, as laid down by Altmann, was found 
by Jonson to form one island 240 miles long, piled with drift- 
wood and abounding with animals, the ptm Pn the fattest he 
had ever seen. From a high mountain (latitude 79° 8’, longitude 
30° 15’ E.) the island was seen to be nearly bare of ice, showi 
one small glacier alone towards the South. The water to the Sout 
and East was free from ice, with a bright sky above. In this sea 
Captain Wells considers we have passed to the eastward of the 
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great iceberg system, since bergs would be found drifting from the 
eastward if they were generated anywhere in that direction. No 
ice-bound coasts are therefore to be encountered in this quarter, no 
sg + Raga exist whose frozen walls offer no portal for 
the Polar explorer. The flat ice that is found floating upon these 
waters will surely yield a passage to the steam-ship, and open a 
‘way to the mythical Polynia. This name, by the way, which will 
not improbably puzzle our readers, we have heard explained on 
high authority at geographical meetings as denoting “ spaces of 
open water in frozen oceans.” We would gladly learn on what 
principles of etymology so much has been put into or got out of so 
curious a compound. Are we to take it as betokening vicinity 
to the Pole, or the number of open s nigh thereunto? In 
a word, is wodv¢ or wé\o¢ the etymological radix? We wish 
we could share Captain Wells’s confident expectation that the 
geographical problem is on the eve of solution, if not already 
solved, while we write. Anyhow, we thank him for the stimulus 
his work is likely to give towards Polar exploration, as well as for a 
lively and entertaining tale of adventure. Thes of Arctic 
enterprise prefixed to it traces in clear, though sketchy outlines, the 
exploits and the fate of the hardy men who have pushed forward 
the boundaries of knowledge towards the Pole, the names of British 
worthies—from Willoughby, Frobisher, and Davis downwards— 
being conspicuous among them. It will be an evil day when the 
British name shall be read no more in the annals of maritime ad- 
venture. A touch of nature indicating the tenderness which in 
general underlies or accompanies hardihood and bravery is seen 
in the episode of a solitary fly, the last of a few that went 
with the yacht, carefully watched and tended by the Samson's 
crew. As its powers flagged, the insect was tenderly lifted 
to the topmost pane in the cabin window, to catch the warm- 
est rays of the sun, and a becoming site was mournfully sought 
for its tiny dust. Of larger interest to the reader will be 
the tale of the last voyage and death of William Barentz, with 
that of the discovery by Dutch seamen of the wooden house in 
which his last winter was spent. The relics which had lain there 
undisturbed since the year 1597, now grouped together in the 
Royal Museum at the Hague, form one of the illustrations inter- 
spersed in Captain Wells's pages. Among them, besides a clock, were 
a curious but faultily designed metal dise by Plancius for astro- 
nomical purposes, books of the most recent date on China and 
India, as well as on nautical matters, rapiers, barrels, and 
halberds, with the shoes of the little ship’s boy who died in the 
winter. Sundry quaint vessels in earthenware and metal were 
also there, destined, it would seem, as gifts for Oriental potentates 
when the Orient was gained. To the dream of that early day has 
succeeded what we may hope to find a substantial gain in the 
extension of scientific truth. 


THE MIDDLE-AGED LOVER.* 


M®: PERCY FITZGERALD is a lively writer who under- 
stands very well the little artifices of his profession. He 
knows how to put together a story which shall be amusing read- 
ing for idle people, and which shall not offend against any of the 
ordi canons of criticism. Moreover, there are some indica- 
tions in his present story of talent of a rather superior order, and 
of genuine quickness in seizing and portraying character. The 
Midldle- Aged Lover has the further merit of filling only two 
volumes of very moderate size; and though we cannot criticize it 
as though it belonged to a high order of literature, we can fairl 
say that it hits the not very exalted mark at which it is aimed. 
Novels of this unambitious variety must of necessity use up some 
of those materials which have become the common property of all 
storytellers; and it is therefore without the smallest intention of 
casting any slur upon Mr. Fitzgerald’s claims to originality if we 
say that he reminds us, in some respects, of one of ‘Balzae’s most 
familiar stories. The Cousin Pons, to which we refer, is not, in our 
opinion, one of its author's He has, as not un- 
frequently happens with him, degraded his hero in the attempt 
to render his situation pathetic, so much so that sympathy is 
occasionally swallowed up in contempt. The Cousen Pons, as 
our readers may remember, is the story of a poor relation 
who has been treated with the coolness appropriate to 
his position, until it is suddenly discovered that he is the 
r of a very valuable property. The various machi- 
nations to which his relations have recourse with the view of 
becoming his heirs subject him to annoyance, under which his 
health gives way; and the interest of the story consists in the 
description of his mental agonies, and of the desperate attempts 
which he makes to deceive the harpies who surround him in his 
last illness, with the inevitable result—inevitable that is, in a 
story of Balzac’s—of the final triumph of unscrupulous selfish- 
ness, the death of the hero, and the ruin of the only friend who 
has been faithful to him. The resemblance of this story to Mr. 
Fit d’sis not, it may be said, very close. We do not, of course, 
cole the difference of power between Mr. Fitzgerald and the 
man of genius who has so strange a fascination for many 
readers. But, in addition to this, the whole scenery and the sur- 
rounding characters are different. For Paris we must substitute 
an English manufacturing town; the hero is not a collector of 
curiosities, but a musical amateur; his wealth comes to him by an 
unexpected bequest, instead of being amassed in a life of un- 


* The Middle-Aged Lover. By Percy Fitzgerald. 2 vols. London: 
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pg Na toil; and his character is proud and independent, instead 
of being tainted, like that of poor Pons, by long habits of syco- 
phancy. But, in spite of the differences, there are many points 
of resemblance in the surrounding circumstances as well as in 
the central situation to suggest that Balzac may possibly have 
given the primary hint which Mr. Fitzgerald has worked 
out entirely in his own style. Every novelist indeed must 
take hints from life or literature; and we could only wish that 
more of our writers would have recourse to the ingenious 
situations devised by their French rivals. It is, however, quite as 
likely as not that the coincidences we have noticed are altogether 
accidental, and we merely mention Balzac’s story by way of briefly 
as the general nature of the situation in a Middle-Aged 
over. 

Before the characters are placed in this situation, however, 
they have to be got there; and this process, which takes up 
more than half of the book, is not quite so well managed as the 
conclusion. The characters, indeed, are introduced with sufficient 
vivacity and are fairly grouped and contrasted. The central figure, 
who takes the place of the cousin Pons, is Mr. Doughty, one of 
those crusty bachelors, common in fiction and not perhaps very 
rare in real life, who beneath an exterior of rather cynical 
sourness hide warm affections and keen intellects. Mr. Doughty 
cares little for the circle of relations amongst whom he 
lives, and to whom he is generally known as “Old Doughty”; the 
epithet being prefixed, not by way of testifying affection, but as 
conveying the opinion that he isa premature mummy. In fact, 
he is not long past forty, and may therefore be supposed by people 
of a reasonable time of life to be still capable of feeling and ex- 
citing a tender passion. He speedily justifies this milder judgment 
by falling in love with the daughter of a wandering music-master, 
a young lady of splendid beauty, magnificent voice, and, in short, 
adapted in every way to be the commonplace heroine of a 
musical novel. Her father, however, is really well devised, and 
is by several degrees the best character in the book. 
his circumstances he resembles the memorable Mr. Micawber, 
and shares that gentleman’s taste for using the grandest lan- 
guage and the longest words attainable. The splendours of his 
manner, the fine, rollicking grandiloquence which renders his re- 
collections of great musicians overpowering to his provincial 
audience, and his own firm belief in the intrinsic value of the 
various Brummagem wares which he tries to pass off for solid gold, 
are amusingly described, and he acts consistently to the last page. 
How such a daughter could have been the child of such a parent, or 
have developed so much true nobility of sentiment under such de- 
moralizing conditions, are questions equally puzzling to the believers 
in hereditary influences or in the power of education. Luckily 
for them novelists are allowed to overlook such little difficulties, and 
to make the fairest roses blossom on the most disreputable weeds. 
Anyhow, Mr. Doughty is quite justified in falling in love with 
the superlative young uty, whose taste in music is as un- 
exceptionable as her powers of “ execution” are astonishing. So 
long as Mr. Doughty is understood to be rich in nothing but his 
love of music, the father of his beloved looks upon him with 
suspicion, and snubs him the more decidedly because the lovely 
daughter has a second string to her bow in the shape of a hand- 
some young officer, whose attentions have been of the most 
emphatic character. Arthur Pendennis was not more attentive to 
Miss Costigan than Arthur Duke to Miss Nagle, though the 

ssion was in the first instance of a more serious character. 

eanwhile the cousinhood looks on at the rivalry with amusement, 
but without any keen sense of personal interest in the result. Sud- 
denly allis changed. A stranger leaves to Mr. Doughty a fortune 
of a quarter of a million; immediately his years diminish, his 
manners become distinguished, and the music-master’s family 
become a set of base intriguers. 

Unluckily, too, at this point the interest of the story begins 
to flag. Mr. Fitzgerald seems to have been seized with an 
unfortunate desire for mystifying his readers, and in consequence 
his story becomes for a time nearly unintelligible. Mz. 
Doughty and Miss Nagle are really in love with each other, 
and are really too high-minded to allow money to interfere 
with their affections. But unluckily it ‘is necessary to 
the story that they should have a misunderstanding; and 
consequently they carry on a conversation in such long- 
winded sentences, and with so many indirect allusions, that 
they puzzle the reader as well as themselves. A good deal 
of that rather tiresome playing at cross purposes which always 
follows misunderstandings in novels goes on; and we con- 
fess that we were getting rather tired of the whole affair, A 
misunderstanding is generally a nuisance in fiction, because we see 
only too plainly the strings which have to be pulled to keep the 
puppets trom falling into each other’s arms; and when the mis- 
understanding is itself unintelligible, we very soon lose all interest 
in its solution. We were therefore heartily glad when Mr. 
Fitzgerald gave warning that we were about to “enter on a 
somewhat more stirring phase of this narrative.” In fact, having 
wasted a good deal of time on these preliminaries, he suddenly 
wakes up, and becomes amusing enough. Poor Mr. Doughty is so 
much bothered by his misunderstandings and by his jealousy of 
the frivolous young officer that he falls into a nervous fever, 
This is the signal tor the grand struggle round the sick man’s 
bed. His relations at once awaken to the fact that a quarter 
of a million of money is going begging, and that it is 
only too — that it will be left to the designing music- 
master’s daughter, They instantly set to work with a spirit 
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worthy of the stake, their anxiety being sharpened by the 
fact that two or three of them are very hard up for 
money. They take dark counsels with designing attor- 
neys and a doctors; they show a_ strong desire 
to be by the bedside of their dying relation, and to prevent 
anybody else from disturbing his last moments; brothers who 
have been celebrated for their fraternal affection quarrel over 
the spoil ; and distant cousins who have been at daggers drawn 
suddenly strike up close alliances. It is doubtless an old story, and 
in one form or another has been treated by dozens of novelists and 
dramatists before Mr. Fitzgerald and before Balzac. Far be it 
from us to go into the various ins and outs of the intrigues of which 
poor Mr. Doughty is the centre, which could only be explained by 
telling the story nearly at the same length as Mr. Fitzgerald has 
told it. All that we need say is that the comedy is played out 
with a good deal of spirit, that the relative positions of the 
various actors shift rapidly but are kept distinctly intelligible, 
and that, in short, we follow the rather complex oscillations 
of the contest with as much interest as we can habitually take in 
stories of the kind. Mr. Doughty is not so tragic a character as 
Pons, inasmuch as Mr. Fitzgerald is not so great a master of the 
horribly pathetic as Balzac; the wicked doctor and attorney and 
the selfish relations have not the diabolical malice and acuteness 
which are manifested by the corresponding characters in the French 
story; but it would unfair to com light comedy with 
domestic tragedy. For some moods of mind perhaps the light comedy 
is the most suitable. We do not desire to be every day meeting 
with friends in black hats and white neckcloths, nor to assist at the 
martyrdom ofan innocent arrayed in the costume of the nineteenth 
century. The ladies and gentlemen whosurround poor Mr. Doughty 
are, as Mr. Fitzgerald tells us, singularly changed; from respect- 
able clergymen, lawyers, and others of the ordinary type, they 
become unscrupulous hungerers after gold, “ready to go any 
lengths in the ardour of their unholy greed.” This is true; and 
yet they somehow remain rather commonplace people. They are 
in fact confined even in their wildest moments by the regard for 
decency characteristic of the middle-class Briton ; and though an 
attempt is made to geta sane gentleman shut up in a madhouse, the 
designing a never attain the dignity of genuine criminality. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, in fact, remains to theend a lively describer of 
manners, not a dealer in what is called psychological analysis. He 
shrinks from really treating the stronger passions, even when touch- 
ing on tragic situations. However, the story, though not showing 
any amazing power, is amusing, and ends ingeniously. We 
have probably said enough to indicate its character to the lovers 
of this kind of literature. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Fitzgerald, we will venture the 
rather trifling suggestion that, if he professes an admiration for 
Tom Moore, Pi take the trouble to quote him correctly. 
The first line of one of his songs is not “‘ When through life once 
blessed we roam,” but “When through life unblessed we rove.” 
Moore’s songs are, to our taste, very poor stuff; but the language 
is generally intelligible, which is ly the case with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s version. 


THE COMPLAINT OF SCOTLAND.* 


WwW. noticed the Early English Text Society's edition of Sir 

David Lindesay’s poems sometime back,and,as we were pining 
and sorrowing for the Preface, Appendix, Index, and other comforts 
and conveniences of life which the Society's editors are commonly 
liberal in supplying to their readers, we thought that we descried 
at a distance a Preface which would do for the Lord Lyon as well 
for the book to which it more lawfully belongs. We have since 
had it whispered to us that Sir David’s own natural Preface is still 
somewhat more than in posse, that, like John Gilpin’s hat and wig, 
it is upon the road. But de non exsistentibus et non apparentibus 
eadem est ratio; we have not got the Preface to Sir David of the 
Mount, and we have got the Preface to the Complaynt of Scotland, 
which goes a long way towards illustrating tue Lord Lyon’s works, 
as well as those of the contemporary writer. The two throw much 
light upon oneanother. They were written about the same time, in 
thesame general form of the same language, but with smaller dialectic 
differences which Mr. Murray’s skill does not fail to find out. And 
they are written on the same general subject and with the same 

neral object, but with the differences which could not fail to be 

und in two men who aay differed widely in character and 
calling, and not less widely in religion and politics. Sir David 
Lindesay was a layman and a courtier; the author of the “Com- 
playnt,” there is every reason to believe, was a priest. Both were 
religious reformers, but reformers of quite different classes. The 
Lord Lyon had clearly parted himself altogether from the old 
Chureh. The author of the “Complaynt” was one of those 
faithful members whom a corrupt society hates more than it 
hates its open enemies. He abhors heresy and schism, though 
he protests against persecuting heretics and schismatics. They 
have been driven into error by the corruptions of the Church, 
and they may be won back again by its reform. He nowhere 
flinches from strongly denouncing ecclesiastical abuses; but he 
denounces them from within, and not from without, as one who 
wishes to get rid of abuses in order that the Church may stand 


* The Complaynt of Scotlande vyth ane Exortatione to the Thre Estaits 
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the firmer, not as one who makes the abuses a ground for pulling 
down the Church altogether, Both are -patriotic Scotsmen, but 
the form which their patriotism takes is not always the 
same. Lindesay is a statesman, and he has no special bitterness 
towards England. The author of the “Complaynt ” shows Scottish 
feeling in a fiercer and more popular form. A traditional and un- 
reasoning hatred towards England in all times is the groundwork 
of his whole way of looking at things. Here again the religious 
difference comes in ; to the author of the “ Complaynt” England is 
not only the old enemy; it is also the land of heresy. 

To the “ Complaynt” itself Mr. Murray has added four contempo- 
rary tracts, dating from 1542 to 1548, which bear on the relations 
between England and Scotland under Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth. Two of these are strictly State Papers, the 
Declaration of Henry the Eighth in 1542, and the “ Epistle 
Exhortatorie” addressed in 1538 by Protector Somerset to the 
people of Scotland. Of the other two, one is the Exhortation to 
the Scots, by James Harrison, a Scotsman in the English interest, 
dedicated to the Protector, and printed in London in 1547 ; 
the other is addressed to Edward the Sixth, by one Nicholas 
Bodrugan, otherwise Adams, who puts forth an epitome of the 
King’s title to the sovereignty of Scotland, meaning by sovereignty 
the old supremacy of the one kingdom over the other. . This is 
also asserted in King Henry's Declaration and in the Exhortation 
of Harrison, but it finds no place in the more statesmanlike 
“Epistle Exhortatorie” of the Protector. 

Mr. Murray, the editor of the present volume, is already favour- 
ably known to our readers as the author of the book on the 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland which we reviewed 
a short time back. He shows here, as there, the same power of 
rising above local prejudice, and of grasping the plain truth as to 
both the political and the linguistic history of his country. He 
gives a full and clear picture of the state of things which followed 
the death of James the Fifth, and which drew forth both the 
“Complaynt” and several of the poems of the Lord Lyon. Many 
things had, during his reign, worked together to weaken the 
old feeling of dislike in the Scots towards England, and the religious 
reformers above all looked to their Southern neighbour as their 
natural ally. Things were plainly tending, just as they were after 
the death of Alexander the Third, towards a peaceful union of the 
two countries, which was hindered by the intrigues of Cardinal 
Beaton in Scotland and by the overbearing temper of Henry 
in England. Then came the invasions of Scotland in the 
later days of Henry and in the days of Edward, with that 
brutal havoc which most certainly finds no precedent in 
the reign of Edward the First. These invasions, while they 
again aroused Scottish feeling against England, brought about 
what was something like a practical annexation of part of Southern 
Scotland to England, and gained for England at least the formal 
adhesion of a large body of what were called “ assured Scots.” At 
the same time the progress of the Refurmation in England and the 
persecution of the reformers in Scotland drew the reforming party in 
that country still more closely to the English side. This state of 
things comes out in its full force in the murder of Cardinal Beaton, 
in the holding of the castle of St. Andrew’s in the English interest 
by his murderers, and its capture by a French force acting on behalf 
of the Queen Regent, if she is so to be called. Al this, it will be 
remembered, comes between Somerset’s invasion of Scotland and 
before Pinkie. Then came a series of appeals to the Scots from 
Somerset himself, and from English and Scottish writers in his 
interest, three of which Mr. Murray, as we have seen, gives us in 
his Appendix. It is at this point, and largely as in answer to 
these appeals, that the Complaynt of Scotlande was put forth to 
rouse the old national spirit, and to stir up the old national hatred 
of England to the highest pitch. 

Mr. Murray goes at some length into the question as to the 
authorship of the book, about which more than one theory has 
been put forward. It has been attributed to one or more persons 
of the name of Inglis, to Robert Wedderburn, Vicar of Dundee, 
and to Sir David Lindesay himself. This last view Mr. Murray 
distinctly casts aside ; the “ Complaynt ” is the work of a churchman 
of the French party, writing with a bitter feeling against England, 
and writing moreover, not, like Lindesay, in the dialect of Fife, 
but in the dialect of the southern Scottish counties. It is not 
Lindesay ; it is not Wedderburn of Dundee ; who it is Mr. Murray 
does not take upon him at all positively to decide. 

The “ Complaynt ” is written in prose, in such prose as was un- 
doubtedly meant to be highly eloquent. It is a curious comment 
on the taste of a time which delighted in allegory so transparent 
as hardly to be allegory, and in anything that might pass for a dis- 
play of learning, however misapplied. The mass of historical re- 
ferences, some accurate, some inaccurate, but in neither case having 
anything to do with the matter—the discussions of philosophical 
subjects, even the rather pretty description with which the book 
opens—would all be looked on in modern times as intolerably out 
of place in a book written with a grave practical purpose. As 
for his language, the writer amusingly professes to write in a 
very simple and plain style, and rebukes those who indulged in 
Latin and “ long-tailed words ” 

Nou heir i exort al philosophouris, historigraphours, & oratours of our 
scottis natione, to support & til excuse my barbir agrest termis: for i 
thocht it nocht necessair til hef fardit ande lardit this tracteit vitht ex- 
quisite termis, quhilkis ar nocht daly vsit, bot rather i hef vsit domestic 
scottis langage, maist intelligibil for the vigare pepil. ther hes bene diuerse 
translatours ande compilaris in ald tymys, that tuke grite pleseir to con- 
trafait ther vigare langage, mixand ther purposis vitht oncoutht exquisite 
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termis, drew or rather to say mair formaly, reuyn, fra lating, ande sum 
of thom to gar ane verd of Ghar to bo Sd of sillabis half 
ane myle of lyntht. 

Notwithstanding this, no writer was ever more full of utterly 
needless Latin and French words, of which Mr. Murray has made 
a long list, and some specimens of which may be seen in the above 
extract. This was the fashion of the time; the language of Scot- 
land was just then overwhelmed with a crowd of strange words 
coming in straight from the French, to which it is owing that, 
while the natural Scottish dialects give us the most unmixed 


Teutonic form of English, the high polite Scottish tongue of the | 


time of the Renaissance has a more Romance vocabulary than any~- 
thing down to the penny-a-liner’s jargon of our own time. This 
‘was united with various innovations in spelling, which, according 
to Mr. Murray, make the language of this particular time harder 
for a modern English or Scotchman to understand than the 
Scottish language of an earlier time. 

After a good many introductory chapters, “ane Epistil to the 
Queenis Grace,” a “ Prolog to the Redar,” “ane Monologue to the 
Actor,” and so forth, we come to the essence of the piece, “ The 
Author's Vision,” in whieh he sees a lady and her three sons, 
whose mother begins to reproach them, and thus at the eighth 
chapter begins—“ Quhou the affligit Lady, Dame Scotia, reprochit 
hyr thre Sonnis, callit the Thre Estaitis of Scotland.” They 
are exhorted against their old enemies of England by a vast number 
ofexamples from all times and places, amongst which we are rather 
in the dark about “ane prince of athenes callit circisus, quha hed 
secret intelligens vitht xerxes kyng of perse, quhilk vas occasione 
that he seducit diuerse grit personagis to rebel contrar athenes.” 
When Miltiades is made a Duke we must remember, as in the 
case of Duke Theseus, that Dukes of Athens had been considerable 
princes about a century before ; and when Leonidas is made King 
of “ Lacedemonia,” we must remember that Aaxséamovia was 
the medizval name of the city. But “ circisus” is beyond us, and 
Mr. Murray’s Glossary, which explains many queer forms of proper 
names, here gives us no help. The writer not uncommonly forgets 
his vision and his allegory, and speaks in his own name, several 
yony being put in their headings into the mouth of the actor, 
to the complete forgetfulness of Dame Scotia. In several chapters 
he answers the arguments put forward by the English and the 
Scottish supporters of England, the statement and the answer 
being for the most part of pretty much the same historical value. 
He reproaches the English with believing the vain prophecies of 
Merlin, and proves, not altogether unreasqnably from their own 
point of view, that the English and their Kings have no just right 
and title even to their own country, much less to Scotland. This 


we may call a just punishment on English advocates who, | 
whether in the reign of Edward the First or Edward the Sixth | 


stooped to talk nonsense about Brutus, Locrine, Albanactus, and 
so forth. It is a most curious example of the way in which nations 
can utterly forget who they are. The English argument, as set 
forth in the pieces printed in the Appendix, assumes that the 
Southern English are Welshmen, and Both the English and the 
Scottish argument assumes that the Northern English are Irishmen. 
The Scottish disputant throws in the teeth of the English that 
they are no Britons, but Saxons; but he quite forgets that he and 
his countrymen were Saxons just as much, ‘and that the real Scots 
never left off calling them so. The fact that the two nations spoke 
one language was too plain to be kept out of sight, but he tells 
us :— 

There is nocht tua nations vnder the firmament that ar mair contrar and 
different fra vthirs nor is inglis men and scottis men, quhoubeit that thai be 
vitht in ane ile, and nychtbours, and of ane langage. 


It is instructive to see how a confused nomenclature, brought 
in through a series of accidents, had led two sets of people 
altogether to misconceive both their past history and their pre- 
sent interests. A part of England became politically connected 
with the real Scots and took their name. As towards the rest of 

land, the Scottish, English, so to speak, took up the feelings and 
position of Scots, while towards the real Scots they kept the feelings 
and position of Englishmen. The Englishman of Lothian, calling 
himself a Scot, came to look on England as “ the old enemy,” while 
he dealt with the true Scot in such a way as to make the true Scot 
the ally of England. There is no denying the fact that, in the days 
of Edward the First, the only people in the island who had a real 
right to the name of Scots, John of Lorn and his countrymen, 
faithfully carried out the terms of the Commendation to the earlier 
Edward. The Scots fought for their father and lord, the Basileus 
of Britain, against the English of Lothian and their Norman King. 
On the other hand, the Southern English equally forgot who they 
were; they identified themselves with the Britons whom their 
fathers had eaten up, and talked about Brutus when they should have 
talked about Edward and Aithelstan. Mr. Murray has perhaps 
wisely cut short the epitome of Nicholas Bodrugan, alias Adams, 
but we wish he had kept the place where, 
in vindicating the rights of the English kings, he ignores the fact that the 
English are not descendants of the ancient Britons, mentioning indeed 
Hengist and Horsa and the false Saxons’ blood as invaders, against whom 
the English kings had to contend, while Alfred and thelstan are lineal 
descendants of Arthur and the old British princes. 
We are not sure that this alone would prove Nicholas to bea 

Yelshman. We have known English folk who have rolled Arthur 
and Alfred into one, 


SCHERFF’S INFANTRY TACTICS.* 


i ie was to be expected that the path which Boguslawski trod 
with so much success should soon be followed by others. And 
there is a special satisfaction in finding that a mind has been de- 
voted to the same line of study among those trained under the 
eare of Count Moltle himself. For here we feel sure that we 
shall meet no overstrained assertions of the infallibility of a new 
theory, nor, on the other hand, any attempt for mere effect’s sake 
to show up the imperfections visible to critical eyes in recent 
victories; but rather a deliberate weighing of their whole course, 
and of the causes of the wonderful successes achieved. In a word, 
we look for serious lessons for the future rather than for acute com 
mentary on the past. The practical application of ascertained facts 
to present wants, and their development where possible into 
sound principles for future guidance, have ever been the character- 
istics of the modern school that rules the Prussian army. How 
far these may be due to the influence of one great mind will hardly 
be known so long as the Chief of the Imperial Staff lives; but we 
can hardly be far wrong in supposing that he who in 1865 was 
far-seeing enough to point out that future wars must witness an 
expansion of the company column system yet undreamed of, if the 
new arms were to have their due effect, has approved the attempt 
which Major Schertf is the first to make to carry the same process 
of tactical improvement to its utmost limits. 

One of the few points on which we would take issue with the author 
is at his opening, where he turns aside to condemn, though gently, 
those “recent works, mostly of a controversial nature, written 
with more or less ability, but not always to the point, to discuss 
the changes in tacties apparently rendered necessary.” or here he 
refers obviously, as in later passages more directly, to that re- 
markable essay which first cleared the ground that he treads so 
firmly. It was of the very nature of Captain May’s task, when he 
wrote his Zactical Retrospect, to awaken sharp controversy ; for 
he had to announce a more complete change in the order of battle 
than modern warfare had ever seen suddenly introduced, and to 
show—which he did with an incisive vigour that has rarely 
been surpassed—how that which to conventionally trained 
minds seemed mere confusion was but the direct product of cer- 
tain new conditions in warfare which new arms were bring- 
ing in. Judged by the effect, no writer ever did his work 
more thoroughly; and, if his instrument appeared somewhat 
roughly handled, its quick strokes were but a fit reaction 
from the dulness of those “mere text-books” which Major 


Scherff mentions only to pass them by, that formed the staple of 
tactical literature before bis day. May has gone down to an 
obscure grave, an unrewarded man. But the fact remains, that 
either his teachings in 1867 were but prophecies of what was 
to come in the great war in which he died, or—what is more gene- 
rally believed—that they were so powerful in their effects as to de- 
termine the action of his countrymen in the very direction which 
he pointed out as leading to certain success. Indeed Boguslawski, 
writing in a calmer spirit, and with much wider experience, has 
but enlarged on the foundations which May laid in the theory of 
modern tactics. And now, when a new and more scientific writer 
than either follows in their steps, he finds an auditory thoroughly pre- 
pared to hear him, and trained already to receive as elementary truths 
those very doctrines which once excited indignation and revolted 
prejudices, but which the “works mostly of a controversial 
nature” of his predecessor, aided by the evidence of accom- 
plished facts, have forced upon the world. 

And here it is well to say a few words to those who, havin 
lately read the widely circulated work of Boguslawski, may think 
that another writer on the same subject can have little fresh to 
oiler. The task of Scherff is one which Boguslawski’s treatise by 
no means interferes with. Unlike the latter author, Scherf¥ has 
not striven to give a complete view of all the technical problems 
which the late war suggests. He professes to deal with but one 
single section of them; and if he is found devoting his volume to 
the study of infantry alone, it is both the natural consequence of 
his own personal training in that arm, and of an instinctive know- 
ledge that in importance it stands by far the chief. Such must be 
the conclusion indeed of any tactical writer who sees the pro- 
portions of his subject as they really are. Late events have con- 
clusively demolished the theory which for a short space after the 
Franco-Austrian and Crimean wars gained prominence, that ar- 
tillery could ever become the principal arm. Infantry, therefore, 
takes a large share of Boguslawski’s attention. But Schertf de- 
liberately neglects the other arms altogether, in order to produce 
a thoroughly scientific study of the branch to whose Ba in 
modern war horse, guns, and engineers are all in truth but ac- 
cessories. 

Moreover, the whole current of thought in the two works which 


we are comparing is divergent. Boguslawski’s is essentially retro- 
spective. Bon when theorizing, the author constantly has present 
| to him the experiences of 1870, and is content, as it were, if he can 
utilize them to the full as a guide for what is to be done hereafter. 
Scherff takes altogether a more far-reaching view. Though the 
same facts, as noted by keen observation, form the basis of his 
theory, it is specially directed to exigencies such as the German army 
has not yet had to face. The future struggles which he con- 
templates and for which he would prepare his comrades have 
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nothing in common with a collision with Danes, or with Austrians 
carrying inferior arms; nor with the dispersal of Mobiles on the 
open fields of the Beauce, where they never had a chance of success; 
nor with the thrusting back of demoralized troops on the works from 
which they made half-hearted sorties. [is imagined foes are 
assumed to be as well armed as the Germans will be when the 
Manser is in their hands, as well drilled and as obedient as they, and 
as confident, if it be possible, in their leadership. Only im the 
actual tactics of the battle, as practised beforehand, does he see 
that it may be possible to establish a superiority such as the real 
shock of war would at once bring out. And the object of his 
work is to give his countrymen the key to this, and to direct the 
vast military training which the Germans undergo into such chan- 
nels as other armies less studious will not discover until the 
necessity has been forced upon them by the bloody proof of war. 
Fortunately it is hardly possible in these days for any expert to keep 
to his own nation a secret of a military nature that would ensfire 
perfect success. Major Scherff’s first and second volumes were 
—S studied over here almost as soon as at Berlin; and 

olonel Lumley Graham's spirited translation, which now lies 
before us beside the original, gives to every British officer an op- 
portunity of studying for himself how the most accomplished 
minds among German military men are dealing with the great 
tactical problems which the breechloader has raised. 

Instead of taking a cursory view of the different chapters in 
turn, we will choose a single part of one as an example of the 
freshness and power of thought with which our author treats his 
subject. We purposely select an elementary one—namely, Scherff’s 
explanation of the well-lmown division of the attacking body of 
indeatey into its three portions of skirmishers, supports, and reserve. 
Now it is usually taken for granted that there must not only be 
these divisions, but that the proper proportions should, as a rule, 
be one-half for the latter, which is the main body in fact of the 
whole front line, and one-fourth nearly for each of the others. 
Such is known to be the usual method of employing that company 
column formation which has become—despite the dreams of some 
too hasty critics that it had failed—more and more the acknow- 
ledged battle order of the German army, as the results of the war 
are studied and embodied in its drill, How then does Scherff 
treat this, which is usually assumed as a theory that is convenient 
to use, but that is still rather conventional than the result of 
science, practical or abstract? We shall keep to the original as 
much as possible; only, for the sake of space, we must contract 
our excerpt considerably. We shall find that it is no longer a 
mere matter of drill, but of moral and physical necessity, in these 
days, that the threefold partition should exist; whilst the ex- 
amination of the matter by our author will show how his whole 
details for the attack are made to flow naturally from the prin- 
ciples as they are fixed. 

And first, as to the primary division between the skirmishers, or 
actual firing line, and the reserve or main body. Why is this 
division necessary? Why any reserve at all in these days, when 
firing may be said to be the actual fighting power that is to 
push the enemy back? For these reasons, if we follow our 
author. It must be assumed, he declares, that the firing line 
is to be comparatively dense from the first—that is, from the 
first moment that it comes within effectual individual range. 
The experience of the late war has proved unquestionably that 
the old rule of reinforcing skirmishers under fire by degrees is 
far more dangerous and costly than throwing them forward 
at once as close to each other as they can fire with effect. This 
being so, the next point to be ped as an axiom is that the 
only way in which a firm defence can be shaken by the attacking 
line is to maintain the fire of the latter unbroken as we 
as heavy from the first moment that it becomes thoroughly 
effectual. To attack weakly at first, or to pause in the attack to 
await support, will be fatal to the moral power, which in these 
days of rapid firing is quite as telling as it ever was before. The 
first minor point therefore to be settled before coming to the 
greater problem is the distance of the front rank or skirmishers 
from one another. Single in depth they must be, or they could 
not otherwise all use their fire-arms effectively. Each must have 
a small space of free elbowroom for the same reason. And yet 
it is necessary, for reasons already given, to put as many men as 
possible into this firing line from the moment of its fairly 
coming into full action. It will probably be found that about 
a pace and a half of front per man will be the proper distance. 
Hence, if the epg of skirmishers be—as is shown later— 
about one-fourth that of the battalion engaged, the length of the 
front which the latter can cover to attack with a fair chance of 
success becomes known at once. 

With no less certainty can be fixed the proper distance in 
rear for the neeessary reserve, supposing it to be assumed that there 
is to be one. For the experience of the late war has shown that 
the best troops cannot be expected to abide the test of close 
independent rapid firing at a line which returns it, for a greater 
space than five minutes. To be of use therefore for the coming 
onset, to be up fairly in time to male it, the reserve must not be 
above five hundred paces from the firing line when the latter once 
gets into the first part of this critical portion of the attack. As 
to the absolute necessity of this reserve, “ it lies in the nature of 
man”—to use Major Scherff’s words. For an uninterrupted rapid fire 
at a range so close and effective as is supposed will not only affect 
the line . its losses, but will produce such an excitement of the 
nerves that a charge forward or a retreat becomes the only choice. 
“ For the one case, as for the other, it is therefore necessary that 


the main body destined to attack must be up with its preparatory 
skinmiah-line™ (which alone is not strong path to make the charge— 
here comes the necessity stated briefly), “at, or better, shortly before, 
this moment of impulse.” In his more detailed discussion of the 
attack at a later point, our author goes on to show why this main 
body must be equal to the whole front line in strength—that is, 
it must equal both the skirmishers and supports it has covered 
itself with. 

But what of these supports, of which nothing has yet been 
said? Cannot this part of battle tactics at any rate be sim- 
plified? There are many who imagined, from a first hasty 
reading of May’s essay, that the infantry battle would come 
to be a single dense line rushing on almost, so he himself phrased 
it, “like a horde of savages,” each man, to use the expres- 
sive Americanism, “ fighting on his own hook.” If Major Scherff 
has correctly gathered up the results of the war of 1870, this is 
evidently but a dream. e firing line does not attack; it pre- 
pares for the attack. But what of the supports, which are not 
of the firing line itself as first set up, nor yet of the actual 
attackers of the final moment? Cannot they at least be dropped 
as a conventional relic of the past? Such is the question which 
Scherif plainly has it in his mind to answer when he goes on 

us :— 

We have supposed five minutes of steady hot firing to be the 
maximum time possible during which the reserve has to come up to 
the attack. We have also assumed that it is only K bey whales 
continued fire—no gaps, no falling off anywhere—that the enemy 
can be so shaken that the first movement forward of this one real 
rush will send him back. But what of the previous time? There 
is a long space to be traversed before this actual halt to pour in a 
continuous fire occurs, in crossing which, on open ground 
ticularly, the losses must needs be considerable. And that t 
losses may be instantly filled up, and so the preparatory line of fire 
not left weakened, there must be the necessary material close at 
hand. This material is the support or supports, which are as in- 
dispensable therefore to the completeness of the formation for attack 
as the skirmishers or the reserve. Only, if the preliminary advance 
take place over broken or covered ground, the first losses will be 
comparatively trifling, and the supports may in such case be pro- 
portionately weak. Theory has prescribed that they should v 
from half the strength of the line they follow to an equal force wi 
it; and practical trial has proved this to be true. We may add 
here to Scherit’s reasoning the remark that, normal rules being 
made for open ground, the correctness of the barrack-square formula 
—‘ Supports equal to skirmishers; reserve equal to the two together” 
—stands proved by his demonstration, which we may close at this 

int. 

a have purposely confined ourselves chiefly to one passage of 
this work, not as possessing exceptional value, but as being on a 
question already familiar to all a readers. And what our 
author has here done for this special subject, he has done with no 
less clearness for the attack, or rather assault, itself; for the third 
stage of the advance, when the position carried has to be kept 
whilst the assailants are under the dangerous influence of the reaction 
which inevitably follows the tremendous excitement of the charge ; 
and also for such collateral discussions as that whether the com- 
mand of troops should be extended in depth or in breadth, the for- 
mations for the various bodies already spoken of, and the ma | 
and management of the second and third lines of battle—for 
that has been hitherto said relates only to the first line. Nor are 
the later chapters on the Defensive-Offensive, and on the merely 
Demonstrative Action fought to secure time, in any way inferior 
to that on the purely Offensive, with which we have hitherto been 
concerned. Gems of practical wisdom, too, lie scattered amid the 
author’s elaborate reasonings, inviting remarks for which we regret 
we have no space. Such are his dismissal of the old-world notion 
that any oflicer nowadays leading troops to the attack could possibly 
be mounted; and his remark that the times are gone by when 
reserves were to wait and receive the counter attack which is 
driving in on them the first line that has failed; for “this is in 
these days mere theory; the only support actually possible of such 
a repulsed line is that given from the flanks.” 

As we have praised this work so highly, we could wish to say 
something of the causes which direct so much scientific thought 
as it displays into this one study of tactics, and of the necessity 
laid on those who can master it to make full use of their powers. 
But this we must defer until we have noticed the second part of a 
book the importance of which is a striking sign of one of the most 
marked features of the age we live in—its development of warlike 
arts, 


BOTTRELL’S TRADITIONS OF WEST CORNWALL.* 


ITH a laudable desire to save from oblivion some of those 

local traditions which not only afford an insight into the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of the past, but also help to 
furnish material for deciding the question of a common origin of 
folk-lores, Mr. Bottrell of Penzance has put forth a second series 
of Traditions and Hearth-side Stories of West Cornwall, as attrac- 
tive in their way as the first, of which we took favourable notice 
in these pages. It is no small gain when a patient antiq is 
minded to undertake a task which to most persons would be 
tedious; and the air of unsophistication which pervades Mr. 
* Traditions and Hearth-side Stories of West Cornwall. Second Series. 
> William Bottrell. Penzance: Printed for the Author by Beare & Son, 
1873. 
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Bottrell’s work attests the bond character of his record of 
oral traditions. Taking a somewhat circumscribed range, a half- 
isolated extremity of West Cornwall, as a quarter where old local 
legends and folk-tales would be likely to cling with the least 
interruption, he has gleaned the representative traditions yet 
within it, whether anent black witches or white, senseless giants 
or sharp-witted small folk, Buccas of various grades, devils and 
demons with divers powers of working mischief, as well as the 
“pellars” and “ charms ” which are the animated or inanimate 
antidotes of those powers. To relieve the impression of sameness, 
the interest of these stories is further varied by a tale of a haunted 
house, or a phantom ship, or an unfathomed cave in which 
“ spriggans” and “ knackers” may be heard plying their weird 
handicrafts ; and the most unromantic of readers must perforce feel 
an interest in the discrimination of mermaids, or spirits of the deep, 
that entice the sailor to his doom, from the so-called “ hoopers,” 
or friendly spirits which, shrouded in fog, in hooting or hoop- 
ing accents warn the fisherman of impending foul weather. 
Here and there, too, the book rises to a somewhat higher aim, 
as where, @ of the “holed stones” and “ long stones ”— 
topics with which we had to deal in reviewing Mr. W. Borlase’s 

‘enia Cornubia—it discusses the original purpose of these monu- 
ments, which is surmised to be to mark hallowed ground and the 
eo of saints near whom the living may choose that their 
own bones should be eventually laid. e Daunce-Meyn, near 
Boleit, “ best known” (says Mr. Bottrell, treading, as he is aware, 
upon somewhat doubtful ground) “ of all Druidie circles,” is not 
suffered by him to remain, what the common folk esteem it, a 
corruption for “dancing maidens,” but is traced through the 
Cornish name for stone (medn) to the ring of sacred stones 
(Zans Meyn), which still marks many a place of ancient council, 
priestly, political, or judicial, or perhaps all three in one. The so- 
called “ crick stones,” through which it was and still is the custom 
to pass rickety children, are, as Mr. Bottrell agrees with Professor 
Max Miller, of an astronomical purpose, meant for stone calendars, 


to fix the time for the celebration of the autumnal equinox, by the stones 
being so placed that the sacred index of the seasons, on rising above the 
horizon, would be seen through the perforation, at a right angle to the face 
of the stone, the triangular head of the stone forming such an angle that 
when the sun was on the meridian, its altitude would denote the time, by 
its place in the heavens being in a line with the slope of the primitive time- 
piece, which would then cast no shadow on the ground at mid-day. 


In truth, we get in this amusing volume much unostentatious help 
towards the deulitetion of West country relics and monuments, as 
well as clues to the origin of West country superstitions—such, for 
example, as the strange noises and witch dances in the Fuggo, a 
cave south-west of Trove; the Giant’s Holt at Bodinnar, and the 
“Vow” at Pendeen (haunted on Christmas dawn bya female 
spirit in white robes with a red rose in her mouth, immemorially 
pee to visit with disaster such as intruded upon her morning 

, Which are referable to smugglers’ stories, invented to scare 
away curious interlopers “with faint hearts, weak heads, and 
long tongues.” To some such trading on supernatural terrors 
in order to check the curiosity which might interfere with a very 
natural and normal calling in old Cornwall—the smuggling business, 
which, by a pleasant euphemism, goes in this volume by the name 
of “ fair trading ’—we should refer the phenomenon in the ghostly 
tale of the “‘ Smugglers of Penrose” (pp. 212-23), where at the dead 
of Twelfth Night the house and courtyards of Penrose are convulsed 
with sounds as of waves breaking and surging, and “in the wailing 
wind is heard a noise of oars rattling in their rowlocks, and then 
as of the casting of oars hastily into a boat.” There is something 
highly poetical in the image, in the same story, of a boat manned 
with a ghostly crew emerging from out of the driving mist; and 
the strange fancy about “ the hollow voices of the smugglers who 
had been drowned with the old Squire of Penrose, hailing their 
own names as drowned men’s ghosts are said to do when they 
want the assistance of the living to procure them rest” (p. 218), 
seems to us unique, and in contravention of Virgil’s words, “ nec 
jam exaudire vocatos.” 

Obviously to a primitive and superstitious people like the Cornish 
folk, there was a ready, if fanciful, “because” to every “why.” 
According to old tradition Parcurnow, which is now nothing but 
sand, was once the chief port of Cornwall, and was a cove into 
which the largest vessels afloat could ride with ease. It was choked 
or sanded up, says tradition, as the sport or punishment of the 
wicked = Tregeagle, once a rascally lawyer and Cornish Blue- 
beard, whose endless task it is to make a truss of sand, with ropes 
spun of the same, and to carry it toa rock above high-water mark. 

he task, it should be added, is endless, because it is a proviso 
that Tregeagie = not any other to 
moisten and bind his sand-ropes; though why, as Tregeagle appears 
to have been in life 4 “of his word 
bond, and only after death bore true witness in despite 
of himself, any promise or stipulation stands in the way of his 
regaining his hberty, we do not exactly see. On the other hand, it 
is very easy to see why so constant a tradition of devils and witches 
has clung tenaciously to the faith of these dwellers in the far West. 
The nearness to the coast, the charm of a seafaring life, with the 
alternative resort to mining in the bowels of the earth (a weird calling 
in itself), and the scant knowledge of any book-learning, unless it 


were “ The Story of hg Town,” “The Seven Wise Masters of 
e 


Greece,” “Culpepper’s Herbal,” and “Moore’s Almanack,” com- 
bine to foster a leaning towards adventure, mystery, and romance 
and to shape such drolls and stories as the wandering “ Uncle 
Antony” or Ann’ Jenney had to tell, in supernatural fashion. 


Hence it is that in such stories as that of the “ Cardews and Nelly 
Wearne” (pp. 36-58) even the intelligent reader, and much more 
the imaginative tinner or miner, is left in doubt even to the 
last whether Captain Black, who danced at Buryan fair on a 
stormy night with handsome Nelly, and disappeared with her after 
she had sworn “she would have a reel that night, even if she 
danced with old Nick, and find a man to dance her down, or 
the devil might take her,” was her old lover Billy Brea 
of Brea, or the devil himself in disguise. Although beth 
are heard of again after their supernatural disappearance 
at the moment when, amidst a terrific thunderstorm, the 
church bells are set ringing to drive away evil spirits, still the 
captain’s adventures and gallantries, his roving life, his blas- 
re and his tragic death by burning as he carouses with Carn 
is mate in Penberth Cove, are quite startling enough to get him 
the character of a devil or a demoniac; and while his better half 
Nelly is ashore, owing either to his desertion or unwilling absence, 
she finds no difficulty, under the tuition of her old friend Betty 
Trenoweth, in getting the credit of being a white witch, and by 
help of simples, scagmag, and sharp-wittedness, enacting the réle 
of the wise woman of Buryan Town. Around this Betty Trenoweth 
there hangs an uglier reputation. She was a black witch, who 
played her neighbours such tricks that they had to resort, by way 
of a counter-spell, to skewering her effigy made in dough, whereby 
they caused her such bodily agony that, had they not destroyed 
the image, she would haply have died with the spell unbroken and 
with her curse upon her torturers. The terrors of sucha curse may 
be gathered from the curious sections (pp. 230, 231) about the cursing 
— and the legend of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Of Betty 
renoweth no more need be said, except that, when she cast a 
covetous eye upon her cousin Tom Trenoweth’s sow, there was no 
help for him but to let her have it at her own price. Going over 
the moor in the shape of a hare, and coaxing the sow into a 
culvert where it could neither turn nor go forth nor get back 
to its master, she gained her point at a cheap rate, and the price 
of the sow did Tom no good, “ because every shilling of the devil's 
coin will go and take nine more with it.” Whilst upon the topic 
of witch-hares, it is worth while noting how large a part they play 
in Cornish folk-lore. In the first story in this volume it was a 
witch in the disguise of a hare that led Squire Lovel such a dance 
amid withered oaks and haunted woods. In the legend of Pendersek 
it is the shape of a hare that the spirit of the murdered Saracen 
queen assumes, and generally this timid little quadruped has a 
part allotted to it strangely out of keeping with its normal harmless- 
ness. Perhaps it is an illustration of the superiority of subtlety 
to strength, the inferior animal vanquishing the superior, as in the 
Vedic hymns the dog attacks the wild boar, and the calf defeats 
the bull, and as in A‘sop the hare laughs at the eagle. With this 
view may be compared the chapter upon the hare in the second 
volume of De Gubernatis’s Zoological Mythology. Certain it 
is that in Cornish legends the battle is not always to the strong; 
in the legend of Castle Treen and its giants, “ it wasn’t much,” we 
read, “that the giant had to teach the youngster” he stole from 
Maen. “ Like all of great bulk, he had more strength than know- 
ledge ; for, as we say, the best goods are bound up in the smallest 
bundles.” All the Cornish giants are represented as kind to 
youngsters, fond of quoits and ninepins, though a little rough in 
their play, and invariably friendly to the common folk, albeit as 
invariably stupid, and burdened with more strength than sense. 

It is somewhat otherwise with the fairy folk or small people. 
One Mr. Noy, led astray by pixies into the fairy colony on Selena 
Moor, finds there,in the guise of cook and nurse and servant of 
all work, his quondam sweetheart, Grace Hutchins, spirited away 
through eating a fairy plum. She tells him, on the sly, that her 
functions are baking, brewing, keeping house, and nursing change- 
lings for the fairy folk, the last otfice being needful because the 
changed children miss the beef and malt liquor of more matter-of- 
fact communities. Grace appears to be only half transformed, for 
her love is constant, and she tells Mr. Noy that she can and does 
assume any bird shape to be near him. When in the fairy 
dwelling Mr. Noy gets jealous of one of the old “little men’s” 
attentions, his kidnapped sweetheart says to him, “Oh! my 
dear Willy, don’t be such a noddy as to be jealous, for he’s no 
other than vapour, and what he is pleased to think love 
is no more substantial.” There are one er two other 
good stories in this book, about the Small People’s Cow, 
and the Fairy Master or Widower—who appears to have been a 
Bluebeard in so far as he points a lesson to feminine curiosity— 
but none that let us so far into the little people’s secrets as the 
“ Fairy Dwelling on Selena Moor.” Of the stories which, though 
marvellous, do not partake of the supernatural, the best to our 
thinking is that of a Queen’s visit to Barahual, a legend not found 
in any county histories. The date is not given, nor can we guess 
whether her Majesty was British or foreign, Anyhow, when 
Dame Pendar, one of the proud Pendars, declined to go to Church 
Town with her son and his wife and the scabble-an-gow (h.e. tag, 
rag, and bobtail) to see the Queen pass through it, but stayed at 
home and washed the fish by Barahual Bridge, she was rewarded 
by the Queen coming out of her way to visit her, eating a fish 
dinner with her, and taking a good many drops of brandy to keep 
the fish “from flowing on her stomach.” In the end the Queen 
proves Dame Pendar’s proposition, that a “ queen, for all her fine 
clothes, is much like another woman, especially when drunk,” and 
“ staying at home” proves a better mode of sightseeing than town- 
trotting. 

Much more amusing matter might be culled from these Traditions, 
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but we must be contented to recommend every visitor to the West 
to provide himself with a volume which wi Fae: a most wel- 
come companion, to the local handbooks. He will find it full 
of anecdote and illustration, adage and fable. Tom of Chyannor’s 
“Oneand All” will remind him of the Horatii and the Curiatii as 
well as of the “Bundle of Sticks.” “A Night’s Ride to Scilly” 
will recall tales of Scandinavian folk-lore referable to the common 
visitation of night-mare; and such queer superstitions as that of 
dropping pins or pebbles into St. Madron’s Well, by way of ascer- 
taining the future of sweethearts, may be compared with the 
custom at St. Winifred’s Well, Holywell, and other similar places. 
‘We can promise readers of all sorts pleasure and profit from this 
eign, but entertaining and instructive, volume. 


THE FAYOUM.* 


igen French travel so little, that what with us is a brimming 

and inexhaustible stream of “4 literature may be said with 
them to run dry at its source. In a nation of rare travellers 
books of travel must be rare also, The shelves of French libraries 
do not groan as ours do under the weight of the ever-accumulating 
volumes in which the blatant tourist records his experiences of a 
“Month with the Mormons” or a “ Fortnight among the Fins.” 
It is a pity that we cannot infuse a little of our own su rfluous 
energy in the task of surveying mankind from China to Peru into 
our neighbours across the Channel. We may excel them in the 
spirit of adventure and power of endurance which make a man a 
good traveller ; but, on the other hand, they far surpass us in the 
quickness of intelligence and lite instinct which make a man 
a good chronicler of his travels. e of the few books inspired 
by travel which have attained to the dignity of a classic was 
written by a Frenchwoman. The work in which Madame de 
Staél has recorded her impressions of Germany is a brilliant monu- 
ment of genius in a field of literature into which it is to be re- 
gretted;that so few of her countrymen follow her. 

The volume before us commemorates the visit to Egypt and 
the Desert of a party of French artists, whose object in going 
there was “to look out for subjects for pictures and to paint 
them.” Our author expressly disavows any historical or archeo- 

ical curiosity on the part of himself and his companions. “ We 
set out,” “he says, “with a deliberate intention of ingratitude 
towards the Ptolemies, and we should have considered ourselves 
ill used if, in order to paint the ids, we had been obliged to 
reckon their strata.” Raturally what most riveted the eye of an 
artist was the exquisite colour of the landscape, the picturesqueness 
of the buildings, the variety and the novelty of the groups, 
costumes, and spectacles which enliven Oriental life at every turn. 
There is a lively description in this book of Cairo, with its bazaars 
bright with the embroideries of native manufacture, and its streets 
alive with the ceaseless tumult of trotting asses, swaying 
dromedaries, rumbling vehicles, and struggling foot- ngers. 
Our travellers were present at a religious ceremony which was a 
grotesque mixture of barbarism and magnificence. This was the 
departure of the t annually offered to the Prophet by the 
Viceroy for the Holy City of Mecca. The t is attended 
by a long train of pilgrims, rich and poor, who are escorted 
out of gates with the utmost enthusiasm. A procession 
of Court carriages, preceded by detachments of soldiers, 
and magnificently adorned with feathers and gilding, formed 
a superb prelude to the real eortége, while the guns, at inter- 
vals, emphasized the official part of this strange ceremony. The 
carpet itself followed, borne on a white dromedary, under a canopy 
glittering with embroi and precious stones. The soldiers 
could with difficulty restrain the crowd of fanatics who rushed 
forward to throw themselves under the feet of the sacred animal. 
Then came the musicians mounted on beautiful dromedaries, and 
executing some “truly deafening” music on cymbals and trum- 
pete, Some of them were meaty and hideously deformed. 

e most revolting feature in the t is the presence of the 
frightful and naked santons, a caste of pilgrims who are held by 
the populace to be saints, who have embraced this career because 
no other is sufficiently holy for their taste. These ugly wretches 
execute the strangest gambols, swinging themselves about upon 
dromedaries adorned with brilliant trappings. The crowd, mad 
with enthusiasm, breaks the line of soldiers, and men, women, 
and children struggle together for room to kiss the feet, the 
hands, the knees of the filthy monster who sits on his golden 
saddle, covered with grease and dirt. The women are especially 
conspicuous in their efforts to reach him, and to bring their 
clothes, their jewels, and even their children in contact with 
his body. Bek yay that the most beneficent and wonderful 

roperties to contact with this melting mass of . 
Tose who are too weak or too short to reach the toes of 
the holy man content themselves with clinging frantically to 
his dromedary, and assuage their pious transports by kissing and 
handling him. There is t rivalry in luxury among the rich 
pilgrims. Some were hidden in cages of gold wire, covered by 
a tent richly decorated. Gorgeous stuffs, emblematic banners, and 
fluttering ends of gold and silver tissue figure among the commonest 
equipments. — the ee of the rich — that of the 

r pilgrims, who, trusting in the protection ‘of the Prophe 
to make the painful on foot. Some v 
old men figure in the ranks, who, if they do not die on the aa 
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can hardly hope to return. Many of these unfortunates wear the 

n turban, which is the distinctive mark of all the faithful who 

ve already made the pilgrimage to the Kaaba of the Prophet. 

“ We came back,” says our author, “literally bewildered by these 

strange sights, astonished by the splendour of the decorations, but 

profoundly saddened by the actors, who played their parts in this 
apotheosis of besotted folly only too well.” 

The most interesting part of this volume is that in which the 
visit of the travellers to Mount Sinai and its monastery is 
described. The configuration of the Sinaitic peninsula is very 
curious. It consists of a series of mountain chains running 
almost parallel one with another, and meeting in a kind of 
cluster at the extremity of the peninsula. Between each of these 
gigantic walls are the beds of the torrents which originate in the 
rains or the melting of the snow. Along these narrow valleys, 
which are just like corridors, and which are called by the Arabs 
Wadis, the ascent is made. The light in these gorges is dim, and 
the echoes are wonderfully distinct. The yan | of the moun- 
tains is extremely brilliant. Their sides look as if they had been 

inted in vermilion or yellow ochre. On their red flanks ara- 

sque patterns are traced in various geological layers, white, blue, 
and violet in colour. Our author ascended one of the reddest 
mountains to see whether the colouring was real or the result of 
an optical delusion. He found it was all quite real, and that from 
the top to the bottom every stone of these s rocks glowed like 
burning coal. The convent of Mount Sinai, where the travellers 
were most hospitably entertained, has the aspect of a — fortress, 
uadrangular in form, and flanked with towers. ese strong 
efences are needed to protect it from the attack of the Arab tribes 
who covet its treasures. Until lately the only means of ingress 
was through an aperture at the top of the will, up to which the 
visitor was hoisted in a basket by means of a Gulley. The modern 
mania for embellishment has reached even Sinai, and the monks 
have constructed a real door “in the newest and worst taste.” 
Our travellers found the Superior a man with fine, strongly marked 
features and snow-white hair and beard. He wore a long black 
habit, and a mitre of black felt, with a long veil attached to it, to 
protect his neck and shoulders from the sun. The monks were 
mostly old men, and their faces wore an expression of “supreme 
gentleness.” The chief curiosities of the convent are the library, 
the church, and the garden. The first is a treasure-house of choice 
manuscripts. In the second is a chapel, erected on the spot where 


in a plate of gold is the emblem of the 
and it is with gestures of and awe that the at. wap 
draw the veil which hides the little flame from profane eyes. In 
another chapel are two silver coffins, encrusted with gold enamel 
and precious stones, presented by the Empress Catharine of Russia. 
The one contains the remains of the Saint whose name she bore; 
the other is full of the gifts and offerings of illustrious pilgrims. 
Outside the church are the ruins of a mosque which the Turkish 
authorities had insisted on building in the interior of the convent 
as a sign of Ottoman supremacy. e garden is incredibly fertile 
and luxuriant, its mould having been all brought from Haypt on 
camel-back. Some of the visitors ascended to the top of the 
mountain, which bristles with teeth ri and crevasses due to 
the action of fire and to violent volcanic convulsions. The red 
colour of its granite from top to bottom gives it a terrible and 
imposing appearance. The summit forms a plateau from which 
a marvellous panorama is unfolded. On the right and left are the 
converging crests of the whole Sinaitic chain, and beyond the two 
arms of the Red Sea, and in the faint distance even their opposite 
shores. An immense slab of natural formation is pointed out as 
the place where the Tables of the Law were given. The features 
of the locality answer precisely to the Bible record. 

From Sinai our artists’ caravan made its way across the Penin- 
sula to Abakah, situated at the top of the eastern horn of the Red 
Sea ; the raison détre of which is to serve as a “colossal buffet in 
the Desert” for the refreshment and re-vi ing of the Mecca 

ilgrims. Here they fell in with a Sheik, by whose tremen- 
hone appetite the resources of their ambulatory larder and cellar 
were sorely tried. English mustard was the delicacy he most 
affected ; no sooner was one pot emptied than he eagerly asked for 
another, like a child coaxing for bonbons. It was necessary to 
propitiate the mustard-loving chief, whose influence over the 
neighbouring tribes was great. Under the guidance of his brother 
the travellers made their way across the Desert to Petra, the site of 
which is described as an “ immense block of granite” entirely sur- 
rounded by ravines and precipices. Its houses, temples, and 
monuments are nothing but blocks of the rock cut into or divided 
from each other by man’s handiwork. Their style recalls 
the fanciful architecture of the Decadence, in which the 
Greek style loses its natural simplicity and mae in 8 
useless exuberance of tasteless decorations. e entrance” to 
that “monolithic city” is through a gorge so narrow that the 
riders had to descend from their dromedaries to avoid i 
their heads against the overhanging rocks. The dim light, an 
the red colouring of the mountain sides, recalled to them Dante’s 
hell rather than the deur of the Roman Empire. @f the 
character of the inhabitants of Petra our travellers had painful 
experience. The place is a den of thieves. To the gluttonous 
cag eee of the fat Sheik of Abakah the Sheik of Petra and 

is Bedouins united a pertinacity in extortion all their own. 
Having exhausted the ’ canteens, and even invaded their 
tents, they insisted on a gift of money as a condition of escorting 
them on their departure out of the town. The leader of the party 
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‘had to show the Sheik an empty urse, in answer to his rapacious 
demand. Two of the band of robbers went on ahead and barred 
the way with their lances. A pistol was pointed at the dragoman, 
upon whose life the safety of the party, entirely ignorant of the 
way through these impracticable gorges and precipices, depended. 
It was not until three revolvers were turned _— the traitor that 
he withdrew his pistol and galloped away. m this point the 
travellers turned their faces in the direction of Syria, on the con- 
fines of which country this narrative leaves them, delighted to ex- 
change the arid Desert for rich pastures, and Bedouin rascality for 
comparative honesty. 4 

Englishmen are usually inclined to me scenes famous in 
Bible story in a somewhat more earnest spirit than our artist authors. 
To such the tone of some passages in this book will appear rather 
commonplace and fli t. Allowance is to be made, however, for 
the writer's nationality. Probably no one but a Frenchman would 
mention Jerusalem and Bethlehem in the same breath with Partant 
pour la Syrie ; just as to none but a of French tourists would 
it occur to celebrate the ascent of Mount Sinai by quaffing liqueurs 
and singing choruses. The rearrangement of the “street nomen- 
clature” of Petra on a new and Parisian plan, and the decoration 
of the street corners with “bold profiles” of the neighbouring 
Sheiks, may appear to our author an innocent joke. Frivolities of 
this kind show that a form of vulgarity which is unfairly supposed 
to be typical of the Anglo-Saxon race exists with equal virulence 
in the most polished nations of Latin extraction. 


TOM DELANY.* 


THYNNE, in Tom Delany, his second novel, keeps to those 

Trish characters with which he showed he was at heme in his 

first work, Ravensdale. This time, however, he varies the scene 
by taking his Irish over the sea to Australia, and by introducing, 
instead of rebels, miners in the gold-diggings. The story is fairly 
interesting, and at times lively, though one of the characters is 
somewhat too mysterious to be very entertaining for long together, 
and though the conversations at times are spun out till they 
become a little dull, Tom Delany, who gives his name to the 
book, though he can no more lay claim to being the hero than 
two or three other characters, is an Irish gentleman of middle 
“who owned—nominally—half a county,” which had to 

be sold off in the Incumbered Estates Court. It is some- 
what hard to understand why he should be made the hero, 
for he never falls in love, as do at least four of the other 
male characters; nor does he get first disinherited by a passion- 
ate uncle, and then shot t h the shoulder by a man in 
delirium tremens, as does the t of them; nor does he run 
away from sea and go to the diggings, as does the second; nor 
does he go to the diggings and marry a widow, as does the third ; 
nor does he save a woman from a poisonous snake, and then ruin 
her, as does the fourth. He is a married man and the father of 
the heroines; like his forefathers he is of an easy-going, quict 
temperament, and he is as unheroic as a man can well be. Never- 
theless, as the story begins with his sad exile from his ancestral 
estates, and ends by his joyous return from Australia to his old 
mansion at Tubbermore, and as the other characters have such 
equally balanced claims each to give his name to the story, we do 
not know that Mr. Thynne has done ill in putting the name of this 
“elderly gentleman, short, stout, carelessly—almost shabbily— 
dressed ” ja he was, on his title-page. It was expected that 
the estates, when sold, “would scarcely pay the incumbrances 
” but fortunately at the sale there was an “anonymous 
growl,” which ran up the biddings to such a height that Tom 
Delany, after all incumbrances were away, had 
some money left, with which he, or at all events his sons, who were 
oung men, could make a start in Australia. His eldest daughter 
had been engaged to Henry Brabazon, the nephew and heir of 

Sir h Brabazon, one of the old violent and hard-hearted baronets 
i “a we are all so familiar. We should be curious, by the 
way, to learn how it is that the race of baronets never seems to 
become better. Seeing how admirable for many years past have 
been their heirs whom they have at first disinherited, and then 
on their death-beds have forgiven, it is certainly strange that 
race as a whole shows no signs of amendment. But 
might well be looked into by Mr. Darwin or Mr. Galton. The 
wicked baronet had written to to tell her that on her decision 
rested his nephew's fortune. she did not give him up, he 
should never inherit, he threatened, a si i 


oy her lover and ily 
to Melbourne. Henry Brabazon, however, was a man of spirit 
and announced his determination to follow her to Australia. 
His uncle sent him 5/. as a present, and made a fresh 
will in which he left him the same sum on his death. Mean- 
while, on the voyage, Sophy, the second daughter, had fallen in 
love with Mr. Linton, the mysterious character, who appeared to 
be “a cold, reserved, correct Englishman”; while Loo, the third 

ter, a girl of fourteen, had formed a romantic attachment 
to Mr. Bayley, a midshipman who was a year or two older than 
herself. Mr. Bayley, as he is always called, is one of the best cha- 
racters in the book, and the love-making between him and Loo is 
often amusing. But perhaps the most important member of the 
society that meets on the ship is one Captain Kinnegad, “a middle- 
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aged gentleman of battered appearance.” Noone knew—in all pro- 
bability he did not himself know—in what service exactly it was that 
he had gained his rank of captain. He had, however, nothing to 
live on, and had come to Australia to try if it was yet too late to 
make his fortune. 

On landing at Melbourne Mr. Delany and his wife and daughters 
take a small house in the town, his sons go up the country, 
Mr. Linton gets an appointment, and soon is engaged to Sophy, 
while the Captain suddenly disappears. “There were,” as 
Mary says in one of her letters, “even some rumours of ‘ young 
Bayley” intending to desert the ship when we arrived in port, 
and as he ate scarcely any dinner, and Loo none at all, it was 
whispered that they were saving up provisions for that purpose.” 
The night the ship does start Mr. Bayley really deserts and makes 
for Tom Delany’s house. We should mention by the by that 
every one calls Mr. Delany Tom—eyen his daughters, as, according 
to our author, would be usual enough in parts of Ireland. Close 
upon Mr. Bayley’s heels comes one Doolan, a sergeant of police, 
who had in a telegram been directed by the captain of the ship to 
go to Tom’s house and to arrest the runaway. Loo alone knows 
anything of him, but she does not of course speak. The sergeant 
catches sight of him, but he gets off and escapes to the diggings. 
There he falls in with Captain Kinnegad, who together with a 
broken-down spendthrift, Lieutenant Spanker—a real lieutenant 
this—was earning a miserable living at mining. Spanker pre- 
sently dies of dissipation and exposure, and Kinnegad, who was a 
good fellow, taking poor Spanker’s death as his text without in 
any way seeming to interfere with Bayley, yet leads him to see 
that he had done wrong in running away from his ship, and brin 
about his return in a penitent mood. Meanwhile they had formed 
the acquaintance of one Briggs, who kept a store, and at the same 
time sold spirits, without, however, having taken the trouble first 
to take out a licence. This gentleman was a ticket-of-leave man, 
and was an amiable enough character, except so far as he was 
generally suffering from delirium tremens. One stormy night he 
was oppressed with the fear that his store was going to be 
prt 5 by the natives, and he equipped himself accordingly :— 

His appearance was ludicrous in the extreme. <A large overcoat, reaching 
to his knees, was secured round the waist by a leathern belt. In this belt 
might be counted some half-dozen revolvers, a number of bowie knives, and 
a couple of “ neddies”—a favourite weapon with escaped convicts and bush- 
rangers—all ranged completely round his person. In one hand he carried a 
rusty old musket, while the other bore a dark lantern. An umbrella was 
strapped across his back, and from each of the pockets of his overcoat pro- 
truded the neck of a brandy bottle. On the whole, Mr. Briggs had success- 
fully combined the costume of an ancient watchman or “ bobby ” with that 
of Robinson Crusoe, throwing in a smack of John Gilpin. 

Unhappily it so happened that this same night Henry Brabazon, 
who was making his way overland from Adelaide, where he had 
landed, to Melbourne, came near the store. Mr. Briggs, in his 
fright, at once shot him, and then ran off to tell the captain that 
he had killed a native. He is a little diseomposed at finding that 
the Captain takes so serious a view of the matter, and that the 
man is not dead. At first he is for knocking him on the head with 
“a neddie,” saying, “‘ Them varmint has the lives of cats.” Then, 
finding that his victim is no black, but a white man, he says, 
“ You'll stand by me, Capting, if it’s a mistake? Let’s bury him, 
and say nothing about it.” At last he begins to lament over 
the sad position he was in, and runs off into the woods pursued by 
the terrors of delirium tremens, and murmuring to himself that “it 
was hard on an old man as had made some property.” We have 
no space to describe the violent end to hie he soon comes. 
Meanwhile at Melbourne the dressmaker who was preparing 
Sophy’s trousseau, on seeing Linton, claimed him as her husband. 
According to her account he had married her in France and had 
deserted her a short while before the story opens. The marriage is 
broken off, but in a few days Sophy and Linton disappear. They 
were tracked as far as some new diggings that had been opened in 
the Australian Alps. It was in winter that they fled, and on 
these high grounds the cold was so intense that Sophy died of the 
exposure. Linton is never heard of again, The story would have 
been a much better one, as well as one volume shorter, if the whole 
episode of Linton and Sophy had been kept out. We still have 
on our hands three sets of lovers to settle, for the Captain 
falls in love with Mr. Briggs’s widow, who had always been 
far too good for her husband, while Henry Brabazon and Mr. 
Bayley have still a great deal of love-making to get through. News 
reached the hard-hearted baronet in Ireland that his nephew 
had been killed in Australia. Full of remorse, and on his death- 
bed—for even baronets on their death-beds become remorseful—he 
makes another will, and leaves all his property to Mary Delany, 
including her father’s old estate of Pebbennces, which had lately, 
by one of the curious coincidences of the story, come into his 
session. Mary refuses to keep the property for herself, bequeathed 
as it had been to her under the mistaken belief of Henry Bra- 
bazon’s death. In..the end they marry, and Tom Delany returns 
once more to his ohd home, not to leave it again. Mr. Bayley goes 
back to his ship, and ‘is forgiven by the captain and the owners. 
He rises in suas atid Loo grows older, and by the time the story 
ends it is quite cletr that they will not have long to wait before 
they get married #s well as the others. The Captain meanwhile 
had prevailed on Mrs. Briggs to change her name, and with great 
success they carried on the old store under the new name of “ The 
of Erin.” 
-Thynne would write a good deal better if he were to moderate 
his taste for big words. He does not indeed offend in this respect 
nearly so much as many of our novelists; nevertheless he might, 
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with a little trouble, greatly improve his style. Why should he 
twice talk of the leaves of trees as “ patulous” ?>—a word, by the way, 
singularly ill suited to the leaves of Australian trees, which are 
anything but patulous. We would suggest that he should, as a 
useful exercise, take such a as the following, and turn it 
into such English as could be understood by the common people :— 

During these proceedings on the part of Mr. Spanker, the Captain had 
kept up a running commentary in the midst of his ablations, intended en- 
tirely for himself, and, indeed, almost unintelligible to other ears, from the 
frequent interruptions, and half-formed words incident to the nature of his 
operations, 


Sub jone is no doubt a mistake of the printer, but Mr. Thynne 
himself must be answerable for the statement that close to Mel- 
bourne there “ broke the crashing of thunder as it only thunders 
in the tropics.” The description of Australian society in most 
respects seems so life-like that we find it hard to believe 
that Mr. Thynne is writing of what he has never seen. And yet 
the patulous leaves and the so Melbourne male us suspect 
that, after all, Mr. Thynne has his knowledge only second-hand. 
Any one, too, who had been to the diggings would scarcely write 
ofa single ship taking home “some tons of gold dust.” We are 
sorry also to notice that there is at least one presentiment in the 
course of the story. Early in the first volume Sophy, when 
hearing some one talk of the chance of gold being found on the 
Snowy Mountains, where, later on, she is to lose her life, says she 
feels the conversation “freezing me, as if some one was passing 
over my grave.” As a general rule, when early in a story we 
come across one of these presentiments, we, in our turn, have a 
ntiment that the story will prove to be of a very silly kind. 
ye are glad to be able to acknowledge that in the present case 
our presentiment has, for once, remained unconfirmed, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


R. JONES'S work on the Antiquities of the Southern 
Indians * would be more interesting if it were more coherent 
and consistent in arrangement and statement, if some of the 
quotations were thrown into notes or appendices, and if the author 
resented a clearer and more complete view of his own conclusions; 
it would be more satisfactory if we felt able more completely 
to rely upon his judgment. Tt contains, however, a great deal 
of valuable and, to most English readers at any rate, novel in- 
formation re ing a race rapidly perishing from the face of the 
earth, which had no doubt its history if we could but trace it, its 
place in ethnology if it were possible to fix it, and a knowledge of 
whose language, ideas, and customs is necessary to any thorough 
solution of the larger problems of anthropology. The tribes 
oecupying the Northern part of the New World, from the frontiers 
of Mexico to the frozen regions, are clearly distinguishable from 
any of the Southern aborigines. The latter were capable of 
civilization, and even possessed a civilization of their own, as 
distinct from that of Oriental races on the one side as from that of 
Europe on the other. They were softer and weaker in character 
than the tribes to the north of the Rio Grande, but they were not 
destitute of military courage, and were capable of a much higher 
organization, civil as well as military, than the latter. They could 
form empires where the Red Indians, commonly so called, could at 
best only form loose confederacies ; they built cities and temples 
where the latter conld but set up wigwam villages; they had a refined 
mythology in the place of a simple creed overlaid with rude super- 
stitions. Above all, they were patient of labour, and have there- 
fore left vast monuments instead of a few scattered relics; and 
they endured slavery, so that they have survived conquest, 
and, mingling with their conquerors, form generally a con- 
siderable, in somre cases a decidedly predominating, element 
in the present mixed population, The wild and high-spirited 
warriors and hunters who roamed over the vast territory 
now included in the United States neither had any civilization of 
their own nor, save in a few exceptional cases; were capable of 
accepting the civilization imported from Europe. They would 
not work for the intruders, and therefore could not live and mingle 
with them; they would not work for themselves, and therefore 
were driven inland as the spread of settlement drove back the 
game on which they lived; and they ished, as savages 
always do, from the war, disease, and drmk that civilization 
brought in its train, The Northern tribes are best known to us, 
but known only in their decaying state, through the romances 
of Cooper and the sketches of Catlin. The tribes of the Southern 
States evidently belonged to the same race with the Mohawks 
and Mohicans of Cooper; but they seem to have been a little 
more intelligent and to have been organized in larger masses, 
Settlement, too, made slower pro in the South, and was 
longer in driving them completely from “the graves of their 
fathers,” so that more is known of them in their original and un- 
broken condition. Their tribal organization seems to have resem- 
bled in many respects that Homeric order which has its antitypes 
in all primitive societies except those of the race. Save in 
Africa, the existence of despotic power implies a considerable degree 
of progress in social organization ; the chief of a nation of warriors, 
whether Achzeans, Afghans, Gael, or Cherokees, can rule only 
the support, and therefore can aet only with the concert, of his 
people. Thus great reverence seems to have been paid to the Mico 
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or prince of a Georgian tribe; but he could not determine ~~ im- 
portant question save in the assembly of the village and by its 
consent. The oy ee were common to the whole tribe 
or confederacy, but each village had its own clearing, and each 
family a temporary right in the ground it cultivated. The exist- 
ence of public stores, moreover, which supplied the forces of the 
tribe on the war path, and relieved its wants in time of 
famine, implies either public lands, or a rude sort of taxa- 
tion, probably levied in the form of freewill offerings to the 
chief, really secured by the very effective compulsion of 
custom. ‘The cultivation was of the rudest, chiefly done by 
the women, and applicable only to a virgin and exuberantly 
fertile soil. The instruments of the Indians were all of stone; for 
copper, though known to them, and so abundant in the district of 
Lake Superior that, if an object of commerce, it might have been 
procured in sufiicient quantities, is too soft for tical use among 
a people unacquainted with tin. Greenstone, chert (in the absence 
of true flint), quartz, and obsidian were the principal materials of 
their rude axes, chisels, hoes, picks, adzes, and warlike implements. 
The heads of the axes and hoes, and the points of spears and 
arrows, seem generally to have been fixed in split handles of w 
and tightly bound to them, though numerous examples of pier 
stones have been found. Mr. Jones, however, argues from the 
smallness of the holes, which would not admit a wooden handle 
of adequate strength, that several of these could only have been 
used for ceremonial purposes; as may have been the case with 
the few implements of copper, which rarely show signs of work. 
The principal use for which the tools were required was to hew 
down the trees, which, closely laid together and fixed in the 
ground, sloped upwards till they formed, in the centre of the 
cabin, a hole through which the smoke of the fire might escape ; 
and to fashion the dug-out canoes, often of considerable siz 
which superseded with the Southern tribes the light, ait 
birch-bark boats of the North. The products of the recent Stone 
of America closely resemble those of the Stone Age of 
Danish kitchen-middens and Swiss lake villages; and accurate 
descriptions by eye-witnesses of the manner in which spear-heads 
and arrow-points were actually made, within the memory of living 
men, probably apply as correctly to the workmanship of six 
or ten thousand years This part of the book is especially 
valuable. Great interest also attaches to the relics of primi- 
tive poetry and weaving. The burial customs of the Indians 
must have been strikingly various—incremation, sepulture in 
every posture, stone tombs and bark coffins, tumuli of earth, shells, 
and stones all prevailing among the same race, unless Mr. Jones 
has confounded the tombs of Indians with those of the Mound- 
builders, as seems here and there possible. : 
The last-named author seems unable to make up his mind 
whether the mound-builders were or were not the ancestors of the 
tribes who succeeded them in their possession. The author of 
Pre-historic Races * is in no such perplexity ; nor do we think that 
any one who compares the two will long remain in uncertainty. The 
vast size of the mound works, their enormous number, and their 
elaborate formation imply conditions wholly unlike those described 
in the volume already noticed. They imply not a thin population of 
free hunters and warriors, obtaining a fairly comfortable but uncer- 
tain sustenance by the chase and fishing and a scanty agriculture, 
but a vast nation, well fed by the labour of a portion only of its 
available numbers, and therefore able to spend immense toil on 
such constructions ; governed probably by powerful princes able to 
dispose of the exertions of their people at their pleasure ; and, if 
Dr. Foster is right, an extensive empire under a single rule, able 
to rely on the frontier defences for the security of the interior. 
We have lately noticed other works on this subject, and it will 
therefore suffice to state in this place that Dr. loster's book is 
one of the best and clearest accounts we have seen of those grand 
monuments of a forgotten race, and to note its peculiar merits. 
The most important of these is the distinct j nt expressed on 
the purpose of these works, They may be divided into three 
classes; the animal mounds, or imitations of animal forms in 
tude but gigantic earthworks, chiefly to be found in Wisconsin, 
to which it is difficult to assign any object except one of 
religion or commemoration ; those which, square or round in 
appear to have been intended as the foundations of temple-obser- 
vatories for the worship of the heavenly bodies, or of dwellings (often 
crowded together in such numbers that we can hardly assign any 
but the latter purpose), and yet not entrenched ; and those works 
which are distinctly entrenchments, often contaiming mounds of the 
second class. It is possible, we sw , that the mounds of the 
second class may have been separately stockaded, and in that case 
they would have been easily defensible; but where several are 
found near together with no entrenchments connecting them, it is 
difficult to think that defence was their primary purpose. On the 


other hand, the earthworks which enclose great of land 
generally — by their farm and location to have been fortifica- 
tions ; and Dr. Foster observes that they rarely in the centre 


of the region occupied by these monuments, but rather on its northern 
border, where the empire would be chiefly exposed to the incur- 
sions of warlike enemies. To the question what has become of 
the builders, the author replies by citing traditions of the earlier 
and more civilized possessors of ico, which indicate that they 
once occupied a much more northerly settlement, and were driven 
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thence by conquering enemies. The absence of any relics of stone 
buildings on the mounds, compared with the grand stone ruins of 
Mexico, forms an obstacle to the identification of the earlier 
Mexicans with the mound-builders; but it is barely possible that 

a people who built entirely with wood in an alluvial country might 
learn to erect vast buildings of stone in one of a different character. 
And a long period may have elapsed between the ejection of the 
mound-builders and the Aztec conquest of Mexico—a period suffi- 
cient to account for great changes in the habits of the emigrant race. 
For we know at least that two successive forest growths have covered 
many of the mounds since they were abandoned, each of which 
must have occupied centuries, and may have occupied almost any 
length of time. The Indians appear to have had no tradition 

of the mound-builders, no story of their conquest, no legend even 
to account for the existence of the mounds. “Our fathers found 
them here when they came” is surely not the sole reminiscence of a 
great war and ofthe conquest of a civilized people and a fortified 
empire that would linger among the children of the conquerors. 
Such an answer seems to imply either the interposition of a 
second race and a second extermination, or an enormous lapse of 
time, sufficient to extinguish the very memory of such a history 
as always lingers longest in the minds of a warlike race—a history 
too of which the monuments were — under their eyes. 

Dr. Hadley, Professor of Greek in Yale College, seems by the 
volume before us* to have been a deeper student and a more 
thorough inquirer than are the majority of those who rank as 
scholars and teachers of scholarship in America. Papers such 
as those on the Ionian Migration, Greek Rhythm and Metre, 
and Italians and Greeks (the last a severe criticism on a rash 
aspirant who had ventured to explain the connexion between 
Greek and Latin without the intervention of Sanskrit), show 
a fondness for his work and an earnestness of original re- 
search not too common among American scholars, and perhaps 
not likely to win for him very many readers among American 
students ; while the latter-half of the volume sufficiently vindicates 
him from the suspicion of mere mae 4 The least valuable 
ae of the collection, but not the least amusing, is the “Class 

isions” in which the author passed judgment on questions 
which had been debated, or on which essays had been read, by 
the students under his presidency, giving as they do a glim 
of American College customs, and of the processes by which 
American thought is formed upon topics of everyday conversation. 

Orations on every occasion and on every subject are among the 
necessities of American life; and it is the practice of Americans 
on every opportunity to collect the largest number of the greatest 
available celebrities to “ orate.” Political tes doubtless enjoy 
the first place in public favour, as being the best known ; and next 
to them apparently come successful projectors like M. Lesseps or 
Mr. Cyrus Field, especially when their achievements are of a 
character to impress the popular imagination rather than to gratify 
the prosaic sentiment of shareholders. But any one whose name 
has in print may expect to be called upon if caught. 
James Fisk was not too suspicious, nor would a cardinal, if available, 
be too sacred, a character to be paraded at a prizegiving, a Fourth of 
July, ora centenary celebration. If any class of persons known to the 
public might claim to be exempted, we should suppose that claim 
would be accorded to poets. No one on this side of the water would 
dream of entrapping Mr. Tennyson into a public harangue ; and of 
his brethren the few who are not reticent would hardly be invited 
—Mr. Tupper, perhaps, excepted. And, of all conceivable poets, 
Mr. Tennyson’s predecessor in the Laureateship is the last with 
whom any one would dare totake such a liberty. Yet we find 
from the volume before ust that the so-called “ American Words- 
worth,” on whose cold dignity and icy repose the Fable for 
Critics lays so much stress, has in his time been obliged to deliver 
no fewer than nineteen Orations and Addresses, and that he, or 
probably some one else, has thought it desirable to collect and 
reprint them. Not only on purely literary subjects or professional 
occasions, as when memorial honours were to be paid to Shak- 
— Scott, Cowper, or Washington Irving, but at a Kossuth 

quet, in front of a Morse statue, on an electric telegraph, or a 
mercantile library, have the services of one of the first and gravest 
of American poets been put in request by Buncombe; and the in- 
vitation of the sovereign power of America, like that of other 
sovereigns, isa command. All Americans have to learn to speak, 
as all lishmen must learn to write, if they would figure credit- 
ably in the world in which their lot is cast ; and Mr. Bryant, being 
an abler man than the majority, probably fay better. But we 
cannot see that he speaks well enough to e his speeches worth 
preserving, and we are sure that this volume will add nothing 
to the reputation won in a widely different field. 

We have before us several volumes of travel, all by ladies. 
“©.0. B.” discourses of France and Her People { in a spirit happily 
rare among authors, if common enough among a certain class of 
travellers. She is a no less r courtier, and a much more devout 
Imperialist, than the famous Correspondent of the ‘Daily Telegraph, 
the greater part of her book is occupied with the glorification, 
not to say the canonization, of the ese, the Empress, and 
the Prince Imperial, not to mention their horses and cattle, their 
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houses, clothes, and servants. At every step she falls in with some 
old soldier who has received a long-denied pension from the 
personal bounty of the Emperor, or some old woman made happy 
for life by the judicious and discriminating charity of “our good 
Empress,” or some nurse who can tell a touching story of the 
infantine virtues of the young heir to a great name and dubious 
fortunes. She was in France during the earlier scenes of the war, 
and witnessed in Paris the revolution of the 4th of September, 
when she was utterly astonished by the base ingratitude of the 
people to the Emperor who had just locked uD one army in Metz 
and surrendered another at Sedan. Renegade Republicans always 
make the most abject of courtiers, and “CO. C. B.’s” servile worship 
of the Imperial Court outdoes even the ordinary servility of the 
class of travellers to which she belongs, and among whom un- 
happily Englishmen as well as Americans are to be found. 

uven more offensive than this extravagant admiration of a 
foreign despot is the rampant turbulence and ill-breeding of Miss 
Kate Field *—a violent advocate of woman’s rights, who vindicates 
the privileges of her sex by a volume of insults to English 
monarchy, and sneers at English loyalty, of which we hope and 
believe no American man of equal education and social standing 
would be guilty. Her one object of admiration in this country 
is Sir Charles Dilke, whose “ manly courage” in publishing mis- 
chievous fictions which half an hour’s inquiry would have enabled 
him to correct moves her to the warmest enthusiasm; and, next 
to the English of the better orders generally, she seems to despise 
and abhor the working-men who refused to listen to libels on 
their Sovereign, and silenced the libeller somewhat too roughly. 
It does not appear to occur to her that proposals to overthrow 
the existing order of society are not in any country, and least of 
all in America, decided by free discussion. Nor does she vouch- 
safe to tell us how an advocate of Monarchy would be received in 
the House of Representatives. There are passages in the book 
which we think must have escaped the attention of the English 

ublisher. 

. Miss Greenwood’s New Life and New Landst deals exclusively 
with the Western regions of her own country; and we have 
noticed too my | narratives of the journey by the Pacific Rail- 
way through the alkali desert, Mormondom, and the Rocky 
Mountains, and too many descriptions of Californian society and 
scenery, to go over the ground again, or trouble our readers with 
life and lands which certainly would not be new to them. 

Mrs. Beecher’s Motherly Talks with Young Housekeeperst is a 
|. sensible, kindly, useful book, offering much wholesome advice to 
young wives of little experience in a country where servants are 
few, dear, bad, and ignorant, and where the mistress must be 
able to do everything herself, in order that she may show a succes- 
sion of raw Irish helps how to do it. There are few traces either 
of Mrs. Stowe’s doctrines or of Mr. Beecher’s style in this simple 
and serviceable work; but a few unconscious hints, here and there, 
are of a rather unpleasant character. The — caution given 
as to the means of distinguishing the lower end of the sheet from 
the upper, for example, suggests that it would have been well 
to give some hints as to personal cleanliness which might diminish 
the importance of the distinction. The whole work gives us an 
idea that American ladies, except the very wealthiest, have rather 
a hard time of it, and that the English housewife who has a decent 
maid-of-all-work has more real comfort and ease on 300/, a year 
than her Transatlantic sister with 5,000 dollars. 

The journey “from Ocean to Ocean,”§ of which the story is so 
well told by the Rey. G. M. Grant, has a political as well as a 
geographical significance. The colony of British Columbia agreed 
to join the Dominion on the condition that within ten years an 
intercolonial railway should be completed from sea to sea; a con- 
dition essential to the reality of any union between the settlements 
on the Pacific coast and the Eastern provinces of the Domi- 
nion. The country was very little known; the maps of it which 
have figured as authentic in one atlas after another being derived 
chiefly from Indian sketches on birch-bark, and a great part never 
having been traversed by white men. Theline from coast to coast 
had never been surveyed, even so far as to ascertain the possibility, 
or the proper direction, of a railway. But thus much was generally 
known—that, in place of the vast deserts of the interior of the 
United States, there was a great uninhabited belt, North of the 
boundary, of extraordinary fertility, and capable of supporting 
millions of inhabitants; and that along a considerable part of the 
route lakes and rivers supplied a practicable water communication. 
Several isolated exploring parties had gone forth, returned, and 
reported on various portions of the route, before Mr. Sandford 
Fleming, chief engineer of the projected railway, determined to 
traverse the entire Continent with two companions, with a view 
of ascertaining roughly the ——-E of the country, and 
combining the observations already made. Mr, Grant accom- 
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panied him as secretary, and took copious notes of the incidents 
of the journey. These were “ not intended for publication,” yet 
the author could hardly doubt that the public would insist on 
So and at any rate has thrown them into a coherent and 
readable form. They are illustrated by a number of partial maps 
and sketches, and give a very lively idea of the character of the 
vast region traversed by the expedition, of its immense value, and 
its capacity of supporting a nation not less numerous or wealthy— 
and perhaps, from the absence of = striking diversity of in- 
terests existing in the neighbouring Republic, more united—than 
its Southern rival. In short, if Great Britain can ard will keep 
its territories out of the clutches of the United States, the 
Dominion may, in the course of the next century, become the 
second, if not the foremost, State in the New World, and rival 
some of the richest and largest empires of the Old. 

ww Eenplone ood publish a copious and serviceable Handbook for 
New E land ,* * reminding the public of the too commonly for- 
gotten fact, that that comparatively tame and settled region, like 
some similarly situated parts of the mother-country, contains 
natural scenery as magnificent and as well worth visiting as any of 
the favourite resorts of tourists, sportsmen, and ady enturers. 

Mr. G. L. Vose f is the author of what seems to be a valuable 
Manual for Railroad Engineers, A notable feature in its arrange- 
ment is the separation from the text of the plans and diagrams, 
which, Prd 4 of being pasted into the volume, where they are 
difficult to consult a | easily torn, are contained in a box made 
exactly to resemble the book itself, and bearing the appearance of 
a second volume. 

Of the three works of fiction on our list this month, Love in the 
Nineteenth Century} consists chiefly of a series of letters on 
literary, social, and general questions, supposed to pass between 
two lovers more pedantic than affectionate; Against the World § 
is one of those ladies’ novels in which American “ tall-talk” and 
extravagance of language contrive to produce something more 
unlike real life than even their English congeners; and Marg aret || 
ag by the author of re is a new edition of the work of which 

Lowell in the 


*Tis enough that I look 
On the author of Margaret, the first Yankee book 
With the soul of Down East in’t, and things further East 
As far as the threshold of Morning, at least. 
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BEMIsH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 
SED on the Ist and RE-OPENED on the 8th of September, 1873. No Visitor 
can be SSI from the Ist to the 7th of September inclusive. 
British Museum, August 28, 1873. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 


COLLEGE, Galway.—The SESSION, 1873-4 


will me on Tuesday, October 21, when “ing Supplemental, Scholarship, and other 
with, he Prospectus. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITIOS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 931, AUGUST 30, 1873: 


Ministerial Changes. 
The Duke and Duchy of Brunswick. 
or in en’s Meeting. nch Gene! an 
The Coal m. § The Bank Forgeries. 
Accident upon Accident. 


Sports and Studies. | Archeological Excursions. 
Report of the Commission on Scientific Instruction. The Wheat Crop. 
Button-Holing. Iceland Politics. England in Harvest-Time. 
The Laws and their Working. The Competition i 
Soldier-Songs from Turkestan. 


Masson’s Life of Milton. Wells’s Polynia. 

The Complaint of Scotland. 
Bottrell’s Traditions of West Cornwall. 
Fayoum. Tom Delany. 

Literature. 


as laid down in t! 


The E. Seema a Matriculation in the several Faculties of = Law and Medicine, an 
in the Departmen t of Engineering, will be held on Friday, October 24 » 


> information, and copies of the penned, * may be hed on application to the 


By Order of the President, 
College, Gal T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., 
os 8 way, Registrar. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, Ww. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853, for the General Education of 
and for granting Certificates. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Committee of Professors. 
Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., ou 


Sir Bennett. Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. 

. Rev. T. A. Cock. Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M. A. 
Henry Craik, } 3 as W. Cave Thomas. 
Rev. Francis Garden, M.A. 
John Hullah. Henry Warren, K.L. 
Alphonse Muriette. Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 


The College will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on Monday, October 6. 
Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 


CLASSES in Greek and Conversation ves por in Modern Lan; ee ad formed on the entry of 
six names. Individual Instruction in Vocal and Instrumental 


Boarders are received on the College premises. 
The Assistant-Secretary wil! attend on and after September 22 to answer personal inquiries. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harle Street, W. 
Mics af the College Ollice. "Boarders received on the College Premises. 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
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The Saturday 3 Review. 


[August 30, 1873. 


OWENS ENS COLLEGE.—The NEXT SESSION commences on 
Prospectuses of the several departments of the Day Classes, Even 
Claes a and M Medical School, and of the Scholarships and Entrance Dxhibitions tenable at the 
lege, will be forwarded gratis on application. o- 
The CALENDAR of the College, containing full details res respecting the courses of Study. 
Exhibiti Scholarships, and Examinations for in the University of 
~ 087 be obtained from mm’ Mr. Piceadilly, Bookseller to the College, or 
other Bookecllers, and at the College. 2s. Gd. ; by post, 2s. 10d. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. _ 


SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 


London. —The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION will begin on Wednesilay, October 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. _ 


‘ONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth._The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on ” September 18.—Further 

} ey ion may be obtained by applying to Dr. Leonnanp ScuMITz, the Principal, at the 
lege. 


MALVERN Cc OLLEG@ E 


President and Visitor—~The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 


Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


There are Two Departments—the CLASS SIC AL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for 
the Universities, the Civil and Military E and the P: 


There isa LOWER SCHOOL y to either D a Gy H &e. 
There are Five Boarding Houses within the College Grounds, occupied by the Icad-Master 
and Four of his Resident Staff. 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £30; over Fourteen, £90. For Non-Shareholders an 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 


Annual EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSIIIPS (including at least Two of £80 per 
annum), in December. 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MasTER. 
The Next Term will begin on Friday, September 19. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, Perth. 
Warden—Rev. R. THORNTON, D.D. 
A School on the model of the greater Public Schools in England. There isa resident Medical 
Officer. For particulars apply to the WARDEN. 
The School will mect on Twesday, September 9. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
President—The Rev. JOSEPH FENN. 
Principal—The Rev. J. KEMPTHORNE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second and Mathematical Master. 
The Rev. R. J. Pearce, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridze. 
Assistant T. Batsox, M.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford; Mr. 
ALFreD Tucker, B.A.. Mazdaien Gales. Cainbridge; Mr. E. SuTron, B.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin; Nir. W.R. Buneess, B.: -» Queen's College, ‘Oxford. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Iead Master—The Rev. J. MORGAN, LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 
Assistant-Master—Mr. M. SHatrock, B.A., Pembroke Cellege, Cambridge. 
Jastructor in Physical Science, Chemistry, &c.—_Mr. H. WOLFFRAM. 

English and Writing Master—Mr. H. EARLAND. 

French Masters—Mr. R. Steun ; Mr. F. B.D. 
German Master—Mr. F. OSIANDER, B.D. 
Drawing Masters—Mr. L. J. STEELE ; Mr. JOHN AULD, Jun. 
Geometrical Drawing Master—Mr. H. WOL¥PRAM. 


y > 
DUCATION, SUPERIOR.—THE WICK, Brighton.— 
The following Distinctions have been recently obtained by PUPILS of this School, viz.: 
Balliol Scholarship, Woolwich Cadetship, 3rd in the last Examination, 2nd Class in the last 
Classical Moderations, xc. &c. House stands initsown grounds of eight acres. Separate Cricket- 
vid. A Junior departinent for Pupils preparing for is.For Terms, apply to 
the Paincirat, The Wick, Brighton. 


OOPER’S HILL, DIRECT COMMISSION, i, CEYLON 
WRITERSHITPS, MATRICULATION, CIVIL SERVICE, &c.—Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author ot English History and Arithmetic for Competitive Examination) has passed P UPIL 
for all the above Examinations. —Address, Sedbergh House, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
\ OOLWICH.—ARMY DIRECT and CIVIL SERV. ICE — 
Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.). who has had Twenty years meperings 
for the above, receives TWELV YOUNG MEN. Entirely separat ‘BOYS. 
OOPER’S HILL COLLEGE.—The following are the Names 
of some of the SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS at the recent Examination for 
admission to the Indian Civil Enginecring College: 
Marks. Mezks. 
268 =| Sivewright, Robert 


Simeon, Lionel Barrington ....... 


Oddie, Henry James ........ Holme, Charlies Henry... 
Reynolds, George Bernard... 3 White. John Claude .... 
Coode, Montgomery Johns, Edward Henry ........ 


363 
Pupils of Mr. J. ASHTON, 84 King Henry’ s Road, S. Llampstead, who RESIDENT 
and NON-RESIDENT CAN Dipat Es. N.B.—Teu were sent up, Eight passed. 


< EN SINGTON.—Six Resident and a few Non-resident 
PUPILS are received at 25 Addison Gardens South, by Mr. FREDERIC NASH, 
formerly Head-Master of the Kensington Collegiate School. Terms on application. 


OMFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.— 


The RECTOR (Married) of a small Country Parish, an old Rugbeian and Graduate 
of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, who takes FIVE PUPILS, has Vacancics. Classics, Mathe- 
matics, French, and thorough German; and peculiar advantages for young men fond of 
country life and pursuits. Terms. inclusive, isv0 to 200 Guineas.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., 
Hoildgate Rectory, Much Wenlock, Salop 


RIVATE TUITION.—A late Government EXAMINER, 


Cambridge Graduate in Mathematical Honours, Scholar, Double Exhibitioner, and 
Triple Prizeman, in Mathematics, Classics, and History, assisted by eminent Pr 

repares PUPILS for the Universities and every description of Competitive Ricomination: 

eference to successful Pupils. —Address, DELTA, 97 W estbourne | Grove, Bayswater. 


A} ARRIED RECTOR, residing ‘at a “charming Country 

ory, would receive 2» YOUNG MAN who needs advice and assistance towards 
Soudan or Evil Hlabits. Advertiser has had great success in cases of intemperance.—Address, 
in confidence, Rev. T. B., Post-Ottice. Great Missenden, Bucks. 


ERMAN INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES at “DIEZ, on on 


the Lahn, near Wiesbaden, Prussia. The hi; given in England and 
Germany. —l or Prospectus apply to the Directress, F. Lir 
and ‘MILIT 


[HE LONDON CIVIL SERVICE 

CUOLLEGE.—Thorough preparation for the Army, Cooper's Hill, Civil Service, &c. 
Next Term commences Sep ite mber 18.—For Prospectus apply, during August se) September, 
at The Studio, 26 Savile Row 


STOKE HOUSE, near SLOUGH.—The Rey. EF. ST. JOHN 
2ARRY (ate of Tudor a, Durdham Down, Eristol) has RE mle ED to STOKE 
pond FA near Slough. Mr. ARRY prepares for the Public Schools generally, and also 
pecially for the Scholarship at Eton, Winchester, and other Schools, as hercto- 
ture. MICHAELMAS TERM will commence September 25.—For further particulars apply 
to Mr. Parky, Stoke House, Slough. 


A YOUNG PARISIAN GENTLEMAN “(diplimé) désire 


ENSEIGNER dans une bonne Famille anglaise le FRANCAIS, le LATIN, le 
CHANT etc.—Address, V.B., v estry, French Protestant Church, Monmouth Road, Bay swater. 


GRADUATE of OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE is required 

by the CARDIFF PROPRIETARY SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, to take Charge 

of a Temporary School, from the commencement of the Autumn Term until the Erection of 

large permanent Buildings. Salary £30 per annum, with Unfurnished Rooms and liberty to 

ke Boarders. Aypplications (with Testimonials) to be sent to JoHN MORGAN, Bsq., Secretary, 
45 Parade, Tredegarville, Cardiff, from whom all information may be obtained. 


tothe Univer £50 each, tenable for three years, are awarded every year to pupils pr di 
the Universities. 
Classical and Mathematica! Scholarships of £10 are awantell year. 
xT TE commences sday. September 11. 
ars f Admission, Terms. Bc rarding. houses, &e., may be obtained on 
ap to the p RIN IPAL, oT ‘by letter to the Secretary, T. A. BUSSELL, Esq., Proprietary 
N.B. Parties desiring the admission of Pupils are — (if possible) to send in their 
applications to th the Sx SECRETARY on or before September 5. 


SCHOOL for BOYS, 
BOURNEMOUTII. 

A First-Class PREPARATORY SCIIOOL for BOYS will be Opened on September 25 
next, by the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY, of Exeter College, Oxford (late Minor Canon of 
Bristol Cathedral), who has been engaged for several years past in Tuition, and has undertaken 
the charge of the School, carried on to the present time by E. J. SasDaRs, Esq., The Cedars, 
Bournemouth. 


The house stands on the East Cliff, facing the Sea, but sheltered on every side by the pine 
‘woods. 


Bournemouth is now specially recommended by Medical Men for Children of delicate 
Constitution, and the house has been most carefully built, and arrangements made, by means 
of hot-water apparatus, so that delicate Boys may have every comfort and convenience. 


Peer: ARATORY 


Saugeen, 


There are first-rate French, German, Music and Drawing Masters, and in the case of Boys 
possessing a good ear and voice, the Rev. E. B. BRACKENBURY will be very glad to take 
special pains in teaching them to sing from note, to qualify them (if necessary) for the various 
Choral Scholarships that are to be obtained at different Schools. 


There are Three Vacations in the year, viz.: five weeks at Christmas, three at Easter, and 
seven at Midsummer. 


Terms, % Guineas. Day Boys,36 Guineas. But special arrangements would be made with 
Parents bringing their Children to Bournemouth for a short period. 


For references to Parents of former Pupils, and for further particulars, epply till September 5 
to the Rev. E. B. BRaAcKENBURY, 2 Cambridge Park, Redlands, Bristol ; and after that date, 
Saugeen, Bournemouth. 

GARRICK CHAMBERS.—The next Term will commence 
September 18. The H List for the 1866-1873 sumiiine Names 

197 SUCCESSFUL PUPILS, appointed to the following Departumeuts 


ie Serviee. 
9 the Ceylon Civil Service an nese terpretershi, 
3 to the India Engineering Co liege 

Of this number 32 gained the First place in their respective Competitions. 
The List “4 A had on application, by letter, to the Lipraria®%, Garrick Chambers, 


Garrick Street, Lond 
O*XF ORD DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Cowley, near Oxford. 


Visitor—The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
A Public School. limited to One Hundred Boys, who are prepared versi' 
Military or Civil Service iene. fer the P: and the Universities, 
‘erms are £42 a year, include Board, ducation, Laundress, 
Prospectus and particulars may be had of the PRINCIPAL. - 
_The Next School Term begins on September 8. 


DUCATION.—CRESWELL LODGE, Grove Park, Chiswick. 
—Mrs. and the Misses EVANS receive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES. The 
course of Instruction combines retined and careful religious, 
moral, and mental powers as to make the Pupils highly usefal members of . 
The young ies are the supervision of the Mises Evans. be 
t Maste: tor references 
to Parents of Punt 8, and also by permission to the Hon. Baimoral 
Hew. Lorine, Views of St. Beal's, Grove Fark” 
v. N. Grove Esq. 
Eccleston Square, London. 


LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY WANTED 


in a Private Establishment in London. Only University Graduates, in high honours, 
need apply .—Address, X, & Regency Square, Brighton. 


K LECTORS, PARLIAMENTARY and MU NICIPAL, are 
respectfully seamen to consider whether any CANDIDATE deserves their cama 
who upholds the present monopoly (by means of Pew Rents in Parish Churches) of our Public 
Parochial Editices, erecfed and set avart by law for the free Worship of all, rich and poor alike. 
Resolutions of Vestry. Tracts. and Information for Freeing a Church sent gratis by the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Central Office, Manchester. 
E. HERFORD, Chairman. 


YDROPATHY. SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Phusician—Dr. EDWARD LANE. M.A..M.D..Edin. Turkish Baths. Consulta- 
tions daily (Saturday excepted) at 7 Princes Street. Hanover Square, from Ten till Twelve. 


YDROPATHY.—MALVERN.—Dr. RAYNER’S ESTAB- 


me Pm nce” (formerly Drs. Wilson & Rayner). For prespectus apply to T. RAYNER, 
Malvern. 


BE RIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every en is 

madeto render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Sp avious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel.—Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company. Limited. 


FLZEALTH RESORTS.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Beautiful scenery of North De Cuisine excellent. 


‘ines choice. Table daily. 


HE GRANVILLE HOTE L, St. Lawrence-on-Sea.— 
Ramsgate the nearest Station on both Lines. ‘One of the m egant, commodious 


t 
and comfortable Hotels in the Kingdom. Hydropathic, Turkish, Cn, Saline, Plunge, and 
other Baths in the Hotel. Table-d'hote daily. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, Great Malvern.—Visiters are 

received as Boarders, or by Tariff. The Hotel is beautifully situated, being surrounded 

by charming scenery. Excellent Stable accommodation. Table-d'hote at 6.30 daily. Tarifts 

will oe hens rwarded on application. The Hotel is connected with the Railway Platform by a 
covered way. 


DRA AWINGS and SKETCHES from NATU RE, by the late 
3. WALLWYN SHEPHEARD.—Autotype PRINTS taken the above. suit- 
able for Framing, or for Studies in the Lege | of — Trees, Foliage, and Landscape 
subjects. Detailed List of Sizes and Prices on catic 
Collections of PHOTOGRAPHS Completed, Collated, "Titled, and properly Bound. 
MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square. 


ra 
- GERSON’S FINE ART GALLE RY, and Depét of the 
* BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 5 Rathbone Place, W., and 71 London Wall, E.C., 

offers the largest Collection in the world of PHOTOGRAPHS direct from Paintings, both 
ancient and modern. For inspection at the West-End Depot, 5 Rathbone Place, W. Speei ial 
attention is directed to an important Series from Paintings in the world-renowned Dresden 
Gallery, just published. The famous Madonna di San Sisto, by Rapheel. The Photographs 
are ¥ warranted permanent. Catal Catalozues tree. ce. Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


(CREME de la CREME (the New Court Note Pa 
made from Charta Registered._The Publicare respectfully CAUTIONED t} 
the NEW COURT 
ueen, Heraldic Er 
the Prince and Princ 
free.—33 St. James’ 


\OUTE PAPER is to be had only of JENNER «x KNEWSTUB.to the 
vers joe Stationers by Special Appointments to their Roy al Highnesses 
sof Wales. Specimens of Monograms, Stamping, and Charta ‘Perfecta 


Street. sand Je rmyn Street, S.W. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGR AMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES I and Steel Dies Engrav 3s Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GRUTESQUE., and ECCE ENTRIC MONOGKAMS artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. eSOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief. and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style ot Art. 

VISITING CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6d. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchange, Manufac- 
turersof CHRONOMETERS., WATCHES, ASTRONOMICAL, HOUSE and TUR- 

RET CLOCKS. to Her Majesty,and H.R.H. the Prince of Watles; Makers of the Great Clock 
Clock of the 
Exchange (adjoining 


of the Houses, of Parliament, oud of 
on application trand, 34 and 35 
Lloyd's), London. Factory, Savoy Street. 


